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Bell Casting in the Seventeenth 
Century. 


WalELLS, and especially those ecclesiastical, and their 
; history, being ever a subject of interest to the 
antiquary, as well as to the musician, I think that 
the presentment of an old bill, dated 1682, of the 
charges incurred in the casting and hanging of a 
bell for the parish church of Ringmer, in Sussex, 
will be worthy of some notice. 

This document, written with very good penmanship on long 
foolscap paper, now yellow with age, I was fortunate enough to 
discover, whilst acting on the Documents Committee of Ringmer 
Parish Council, among the parish books and papers. It is entitled 
“An account of ye churchwardens charge anno ’82,” and contains 
many miscellaneous items, as well as “a perticuler of ye charges 
in casting and hanging ye bell.” In addition it throws some light 
upon the obscure history of Ringmer church tower and bells, which 
has long been a subject of considerable debate and conjecture. 

No very early record is to be found on this matter, for Sussex 
is peculiarly unfortunate in that of all the inventories of church bells 
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taken in the reign of Edward the Sixth, those relating to this county 
are missing ; while of those made in the Commission of Inquiry, in 
1553, nearly all (and among them that of Ringmer) are wanting 
which could furnish particulars of the various parish bells. 

In The Topographer of 1791 is the first reference to this subject 
which I have seen. In it is a paper descriptive of Ringmer and 
its church, which, in connection with the latter, states that “the 
tower is down, a wooden belfry among the ruins.” In Lewis’ 
Topography of England (1840), it is said that the tower “fell to 
ruins.” A former vestry clerk of the parish, who collected 
materials of parochial history, has left it on record that the 





West end of Ringmer Church, with Bell-turret of 1604. 
From a drawing made in 1853. 


church formerly possessed a square tower, with a spire, and that 
this having been destroyed by fire, it was replaced by a wooden 
tower, which in its turn suffered destruction, “together with its fine 
peal of bells.” Much of this I believe to be largely a matter of 
conjecture, especially as to the “fine peal of bells,” as no facts or 
authorities are quoted in support of the statement. It is evident 
that a wooden belfry would scarcely be calculated to contain a “ fine 
peal of bells.” That a square tower existed at some remote period 
is certain from the disclosure of its foundations during the erection 
of the modern flint tower in 1885. This tower was built to dis- 
establish the little bell turret, with its single bell, which was placed 
on the west end of the ridge of the nave in the beginning of the 
present century. This bell bore the date 1804, and the names of 
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the maker, Mears, of Whitechapel, and of the churchwardens, 
Shadwell and Elliot. 

On clearing the ground for the new structure, the foundations were 
uncovered of a square tower, having buttresses at its north-west 
and south-west corners, and its north and south walls not parallel 
to the line of the nave. The central space contained fragments of 
bell-metal, charcoal, and the bond of a bell stock. At the same 
time there was also found a small bell, which some have imagined 
to have been used in the service of the church, as for instance, a 
sanct-bell. A drawing of this bell is here given, and it will be seen 
that it is very much smaller than any bells used on such occasions. 
Its height is 2} inches, diameter 3 inches, and its composition appears 
to be largely of brass. No clapper or attachment for such was found 








Bell found in 1885 in the foundations of ancient tower of Ringmer Church. 


with it. Whatever its antiquity—and it is evidently very old—and 
without expressing any opinion as to its discovery on such a site, 
I am strongly inclined to look upon it as an agricultural, rather than 
an ecclesiastical relic. Possibly it was one of a set of bullock, horse 
(or sheep?) bells; and the impressed numeral “7” which may be 
seen on it seems to point to the same conclusion. 

In the wall of the west end of the church was a square-headed 
Perpendicular window, which was removed and placed in the new 
tower above the west door. No doubt this window was originally 
inserted in a newly built west wall after the destruction of the early 
tower, the fall of which would thus be dated at some period either 
before or during the prevalence of that style of architecture to which 
the window tracery belongs. 

From the large amount of wood mentioned -in this old “bill of 
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the bell,” as we may call it, it would be permissible to conclude that 
the bell was hung in a wooden tower; and this would confirm the 
statement in Zhe Topographer of a “ wooden belfry among the ruins ” 
of the ancient tower. A glance at the accompanying sketch (from a 
drawing made circa 1785) will show this surmise to be correct, and 
that the structure erected to accommodate the bell of 1682 was no 
mere turret on the roof,as some have maintained. It may be that 
this belfry was only intended to be a temporary structure to contain 
the bell until the resources of the church would permit of the erection 
of a more substantial tower. This was a practice not unknown in 
former times, as is shown by the existence of such “bell-houses” at 
King’s College, Cambridge, East Bergholt, Suffolk, and elsewhere. 





West end of Ringmer Church, with wooden belfry and ancient tower. 


From a drawing, circa 1785. 


As we have seen, this wooden tower in its turn suffered destruc- 
tion, probably from fire; for in the building operations of 1885, the 
ends of the roof timbers of the nave were found charred, so that the 
débris of bell-metal and charcoal removed at the same time was 
doubtless the remains of this seventeenth century bell and tower, 
fallen within the space once enclosed by the walls of the much 
earlier tower of masonry. 

Endeavouring to put together in their relative positions these 
various gleanings from the past, this appears to be the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Firstly, that an ancient tower of masonry, with 
a bell—or bells—was destroyed, possibly by lightning, at some period 
preceding the building of the west wall (necessitated by this 
destruction) and its Perpendicular window ; secondly, that in 1682 
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a new bell, partly made from the old bell-metal found in “ ye rubish 
in ye Ile,” was hung in a wooden belfry among the ruins of the old 
tower; thirdly, that this belfry was destroyed, probably by fire, 
within the following century ; fourthly, that in 1804 a new bell, by 
Mears, of Whitechapel, was hung in a turret at the west-end of the 
ridge of the nave ; this being finally displaced, in 1885, to make way 
for the present tower. Of this latter all we need say is that it is 
built of flint, with stone dressings, the top being battlemented and 
terminated by a roof with a weathercock. It contains a peal of bells 
and a chiming clock. The greater part of the cost of the whole 
erection was borne by Mr. W. L. Christie, J.P. 

The name of the founder of the bell with which we are now 
mainly concerned is preserved to us in the old manuscript. William 
Hull, for such was his name, at the beginning of his career was 
foreman to John Hodson, of London, bell-founder. “His initials are 
sometimes found on bells, such as those at Hailsham, together with 
the name of his master. About the year 1680, William Hull set up 
for himself at South Malling, where he died in 1687, and was 
succeeded by his son. I have not been able to find any bell-mark 
attributable to him. 

That his Ringmer bell was cast in the village itself seems probable 
from a perusal of the bill, and would be in no way contrary to the 
practice that very commonly prevailed in former times. Sometimes 
the parish bells were cast in the churchyard itself; sometimes on 
some neighbouring ground or unoccupied space, such as a village 
green or waste. And I may observe that there is to be secn on 
Ringmer green a depression or hollow in the surface of the ground, 
with a slight elevation or mound at cither end, which may possibly 
be the only partially obliterated bell-pit, or perhaps the saw-pit 
mentioned in the bill. 

But now I must let the old document speak for itself, as 
follows :— 


An Account of y® churchwardens charge Anno ’82. 


Imp* Spent on ye bell founder when ye bargain was made to cast ye bell . +.» 00 os > 
Spent upon those w“ helpt to weigh ye bell mettle, and searching ye 
oe eee ee eee eee ‘ « « Se 
Spent at ye bell casting .. + on oe ee es OE SD 
Spent upon those w‘* helpt to weigh ye bell bi a 00 03 CO 
pd to Widd for beer for those w°» unloaded ye bell and etn tees into 
ye church co os + «+ «2 00 03 00 
pd to Thomas White for 127 foot of timber oé 03 10 00 


pd to Stonham for carrying ye bell mettle and bringing bene R bell 00 05 06 
pd for*carrying ye s‘ timber ; ee 
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For carrying ye s‘ timber ee 00 10 00 
For a Rump of beefe for ye ouning ye bell inate ‘which weighed 2 22 

pound att 184 ye stone .. 00 04 OI 
For dressing ye s* beefe for bread and tn pudding and fee ‘Butt ++ ©0 02 00 
Spent in beer at ye rearing .. . ea Foal lee ee "ee ee ae 
Spent when ye timber was fetcht home ae ae eee See 
Spent upon Mr Hull ae? ae eae ee ee 
Fos 4 Asoo of desls .. .. co e6 8 ce of co ce 03 6060 
For sawing ye s‘ deals .. o «we os 68 59:06 
To John Taylor for ye cuspentens wait aon ye e bell ene ++ «+ ©§ 00 00 
To John Taylor for work done over:and above his bargain ++ «+ OF 00 00 
To Stonham for carrying ye s‘ deals relies pk ee ie 
Pd to Mr Hull in money : be we ee ee ee aa Se 
To goodwife Bristow for oyle for ye bell. be tee at ae) gi ae 
for a lock for ye bell frame door .. en etre | 
pd to Waller for iron worke about ye bell os es OI 19 06 
pd to Sumner for duble washing ye church, for 7 ye Guekh, on 

for underpinning ye bell frame oe «» 02 05 03 
To Richard Garratt for filling up ye saw pit .. .- «. «+ ++ 000006 
pd Mr Hull in money more ..  .. i, bm we. o¢ “oes Tee 
To John Vandyke for Colouring ye bell Snene Wits we. ee os SOS 


A perticuler of ye charge in casting and hanging ye bell. 





Imp* for casting of 1400 of bell mettle att 125 ye 100 is .. .. .. ~~. 08 08 00 
Encrease of mettle 300 weight att 124 ye pound is .. .. .. «. 16 1600 
Bemging yo bell ww ce ttt ee ee eet ws CO OOOO 
For a bell rope ae itlen!” es) tee Pee ee ae «+ «+ 00 02 06 

30 06 06 
Abated for 7 pound of old mettle remaynes just a eee | 
30 00 06 


Ye old bell mettle weighed 14004 & 7 pounds 
Ye new bell with ye brasses weighed 1700 

bell alone 1600? & 13 pound. brasses 12 pound 
Moneys to be deducted off of this acct 





rec? of John Taylor towards shifting ye deals a eee a 
soc* of Mir Lillie for 12 fonds Of deals .. 286.) 0s we we Sle oe CB OOD 
ditto oaken slabbs and pieces of timber left ..  .. es se COO 
rec? of John Sumner for 3 bushels of lime for ye Lady Springett aor. | 

OL 00 09 
To Mr Henshaw 00 03 04 
To Mr Earsby ae ie i, ee re 
For bread and wine agst Whitsuntide eel Bak) ben eal’) ody Tag Ree 
gave to ye gent. traveller oe Tae on ee oe ee 
To Rich* Garrett for 4 a load of lime 00 05 00 
To Rich* Garrett for sand and tiles oe ts co 0 se oe 60 08 CO 
ee Oe Oe SO ON OW 5 ee ewe ee BOS 
For plates and nailes for ye church gate .. .. See Mee eee 


To Mr Lillie for a booke to Enter ye briefs in os = we ee os CO OF 06 
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To Mr Lillie for visitation expences tac, ewe ee 9 ee (on Oe 
To Bristow for cleaning ye church .. .. «++ ss es es CO OF 06 
For bread and wine agst Michallmas = eee ee 
To Newton Shepperd for nails and iron work .. 9g ae. -'an SESS 
pd Widdow Bristow for ringing ye eight A clock bell 12 weeks att 64 

each weeke .. 6 29 eo eo o« CGR @9 
For a pound of candles, for fe ond A bottle Ya ee ae er Ff 
For bread and wine agst christmas ..  .- -- «+ ++ «+ «2 00 03 02 
To Henry Baly for 4 foxes killed in R. .. oo 60s) Soe OBO OOD 
to Benjamen Henshaw when wee made ye Egfstments co = ee = ee 00 04 CO 
Pd ye Capt for mending ye Surplus ee 00 OF 00 
For ringing ye eight A clock bell from christmas ‘untill Lady 6! ods 00 06 00 
For ye charitable uses and goale  .. .. «+ o 0s 6c OF CO 
For bread and wine agst Easter oe . - 00 03 02 
To Antony Bannister for a stump for ye church on ond sting itt in 00 O1 06 
To Good wife Bristow for a pound of candles .. .. 00 00 05 
To Good man Stonham for carrying be A load of lime ont tiles fey ye 

church .. .. =< ae ww ao BGS 
For acquittances for ye charitable uses eat oun iw tes - ++ 00 00 08 
For washing ye Surplus and other church linnen and enattg up ye 

utensills us we <* = ses se “s - «+ 00 04 00 


I have now only to add a few particulars elucidatory of some 
of the items in this document. 

Mr. Lillie was the vicar of the parish at the time of the founding 
of the bell. He was instituted in’ 1680, and died in 1690. The 
parish clerk was Bodenham, and the manuscript of this “ church- 
warden’s account” is probably in his handwriting. The entries of 
money payments for “ringing ye 8 Aclock bell” relate, no doubt, 
to the curfew-bell, which was an observance not wholly discontinued 
even as late as the eighteenth century. From the very small charge 
of four shillings “for washing ye Surplus and other church linnen, 
and scouring up ye utensills,” we may conclude that these articles 
were neither numerous nor costly; and we are enabled to confirm 
this conjecture from a contemporary entry in certain parochial 
documents which gives an “ Inventory of church furniture” in 1683. 

Item one surplice 
one green carpet 
one diaper cloth 
three pewter flaggons 
one silver cup with a cover 
one pewter basin 

There is an air of quite apostolical simplicity about this “In- 
ventory.” Needless to say, there is none of it—the plate or the 
simplicity—extant now. 

It is remarkable to find a payment made for killing foxes 
recorded in a parish document of a village where a pack of harriers 
or of foxhounds has been kept for more than a hundred years. 
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I had some difficulty in deciphering the word which I have 
translated, as it were, “egisstments.” The word “agistment,” for 
which it is doubtless intended, relates to the taking in to pasture 
by occupiers of land the live stock of other owners. It is a practice 
still obtaining hereabouts, where, during the winter, sheep from the 
Pevensey Levels and other parts of the country are pastured on 
the drier grounds of this neighbourhood. Agistments were titheable ; 
hence, no doubt, this entry in the churchwardens’ account. 

As regards other entries, it is past conjecture who “ye gent. 
traveller” was, or “ye Capt” who mended “ye surplus.” “Ye Lady 
Springett” was Lady Barbara Springett, of Broyle Place, the most 
ancient of Ringmer houses. She it was who presented to the 
parish church several volumes of a Polyglot ‘Bible and Lexicon, 
which may possibly owe their present-day survival in good preserva- 
tion to the little use which has been made of them. On the fly-leaf 
of one of the volumes, the parson of that day has written in Latin 
in a clerkly hand, “The venerable widow Barbara Springett (full of 
years and good works), encouraged by me Henry Snooke, gave us 
these treasures.” 

N. HENEAGE LEGGE. 


Ringmer. 
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Norwegian Wood Carvings. 


TANKARDS AND MANGLES. 


HE following illustrations are selected from an 
| interesting collection in the Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill, consisting of twenty-seven specimens 
of Norwegian carved and turned woodwork. They 
were secured some thirty years ago, before Norway 
became a fashionable resort for tourists and visitors, 
especially from this country, and cven at that 
time, I am told by the collector, it was not easy to find them, nor 
to purchase them from the owners, who were reluctant to part with 
treasures which had been in their possession for so many years. In 
some cases they had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion as heirlooms and family property. The beer tankard and 
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Fig. 1. 
Ancient Norwegian Drinking Bowls. 


hand-mangle were considered necessary objects for all householders. 
At the present time they are very scarce, and it is difficult now 
to purchase them even in Norway, except perhaps in some of 
the outlying villages or hamlets. 

The oldest specimen is perhaps the curious drinking bowl (or 
it may have been a boat-bail) shown on fig. 1, cut out of one piece 
of wood, the handle being in the form of a ram’s head. It has been 
painted green, but the paint in places is now nearly worn off. The 
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initials A.E.S., and the date 1539, are cut in the wood. The diameter 
of the bowl is 7 ins., and the height to the top of ram’s head is 
6] ins. It has a crack which has been riveted, as will be seen in 
the picture. This is an unique specimen, and I have not yet come 
across anything resembling it in any other collection. The other 
illustration (fig. 2) is of a beer bowl with two handles, in the form 
of what is termed a Viking drinking mug. The handles are 
formed by two rudely cut horses’ heads, and the whole is from 
one piece of wood. Round the outer edge of the rim is the 
following inscription, painted black on a yellow ground :—* Drik 
din lésttzk gud for sin gave 1796,” and the initials G.U.R. The 
other part of the bowl is painted red, yellow, and black, but here 
again the colour is much worn in places. It is 5} ins. in 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
Norwegian Drinking Bowls. 


height and 9} in length from head to head. The hollow of the 
bowl is of an oval shape. We have in our museum three larger 
specimens, one quite plain, but of the same design. 

We now come to another form of two-handled bowls, these 
being in common use in the early part of the century. The 
latter objects it will be seen are, although quite different in design, 
yet the principle is identical with the’ old Viking type of drink- 
ing mugs, and is no doubt a survival of that form. 

The one shown on fig. 3 has carved S or scroll-like handles. 
The bowl is painted drab and black, and contains an inscription 
partly obliterated. The following portion, however, is most dis- 
tinct :—“ Larh, Knoh, ho, Loman &c.,” and the date 1822. The 
diameter of this bowl is 7} ins., across the handles 1 ft. 3 ins., and 
height 9 ins. The bowl will hold about a quart. 
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The companion specimen (fig. 4) is of a bowl with handles in 
the form of snakes, painted black. The bowl is green with light red 
band running round the top, on which is painted an inscription and 
date 1833. This is also repeated on the inside of the bowl. The 
diameter is 84 ins, length between the handles 1 ft. 2} ins., and 
height 8 ins. 

Another kind is of the tankard shape, of which we have no 
fewer than thirteen specimens, each different in design, size, and 
detail. Looking at them from a general point of view, they are 
tankards turned usually from birch wood, with flat, dome-shaped 
lids, large handles, curious purchase-knobs, and standing on three 


Norwegian Beer Tankards. 


or more feet. Some are plain, others are carved, incised or 
dated, etc. 

In the group here given (figs. 5, 6, and 7) will be seen three 
different varieties of this kind of tankard. The centre one (fig. 6) is 
interesting as having incised on the lid the initials O.H.S., and the 
date 1798 (fig. 6a). The purchase-knob of the cover is in the form 
of a very conventional fir cone. This specimen is 84 ins. high 
and 6 ins. in diameter. 

The one on the right (fig. 7) is, I consider, the most interest- 
ing example of this type. On the lid is carved the Norwegian 
Coat of Arms, a lion, crowned and holding a halberd or pike. 
The purchase-knob of the cover is in the form also of a lion, 
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seated and holding a ball between his front paws (fig. 7b). This, I 
may add, is the usual design for this part of the lid. The three 
feet in this case represent crouching lions, the handle being well 
carved with graceful curves. The date is about the middle of the 
last century. Height 9 ins. diameter 6 ins. (see sketch of lid, 
fig. 7a). 

The one on the left (fig. 5) is a somewhat smaller kind, the 
lid being nearly flat, and on the lid a curious lion, crowned, but 
without the pike (fig. 5a). The purchase knob is of a conventional 
fir cone or pine apple form. Height 8} ins., diameter 5% ins. 


Fig. 8. 
Norwegian Carved Vessels. 


Fig. 8 is a very elegant tankard made of birchwood, composed 
of staves bound round with withes. The whole is beautifully carved 
with a scroll design. It stands on three carved feet. The height 
is 94 ins. On the under side of the lid is cut the initials “E.T.S., 
Ano 1800.” It is interesting to note that the side view of the 
upper part of the handle is very like the rude horse’s head on 
the earlier examples, the peg rivet forming the eye. 

Fig. 9 is what is called a Sacramental Ewer with cover. It 
is a large wooden vessel of a coffee-pot form with a long spout. 
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It is made of staves bound round with withes, and incised with 
rings, crosses, and lines, etc. The height is 114 ins. There is a 
similar specimen in the South Kensington Museum. 


Fig. 5a.—Design on lid of the Tankard Fig. 6a.—Design on lid of the Tankard 
shown on fig. 5. shown on fig. 6. 


Fig. 7a.—Design carved on lid of the Beer Fig. 7b.—Purchase-Knob of the 
Tankard shown on fig. 7. Tankard shown on fig. 7. 


Figs. 10, 11, and 12 show the variations in the forms of the 
lions found on the lids of tankards in the collection. It will 
be seen that they are in all cases crowned and intended for lions, 
on account of the mane, though figs. 10 and 12 are of a nondescript 
character. In fig. 10 the legs are too thick, while in fig. 11 they 
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are too thin. Fig. 12 is better in form and design, and fig. 5a 
is the most realistic. Wooden beer tankards are used in Bavaria, 


but they differ in shape from the Norwegian ones. 
The hand mangles or “fjaels,” as the Norwegians call them, 


are very curious and interesting. They may be compared with 
those which appeared in the Religuary of October, 1896. 


Various forms of Lions on lids of Norwegian Tankards in the Horniman Museum. 


Fig. 13 represents a very fine hand mangle, with the handle 
carved in the form of a horse; the position of the feet being very 
peculiar. It is partly painted brown and white, but the colour 
is much worn in places. The flat part is ornamented with carved 
flowers. It measures 2 ft. 5 ins. in length and 4} ins. in width. 
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The example illustrated on fig. 14 has rather an unusual 
handle of scroll form, under which is the initial K. At the top of the 
flat part there is carved in high relief a basket of flowers, a bird, 
and flowers, ctc. It is 2 ft. 1 in. in length, and 6 ins. in width 


Hig 12. 


ig. 14.—Norwegian Hand Mangle. 


‘ig. 15.—Norwegian Hand Mangle. 


The last illustration, fig. 15, is of a very primitive-looking 
mangle, rudely carved with a female figure and horse-shaped 
handle of the usual type. Along the edge is the date, in Roman 
figures, “ MDCCCXX” (1820). The length is 2 ft. 4 ins., and the width 
4 ins. The under surfaces of these mangles are quite smooth, and 
they were used with a roller for mangling the clothes. 


RD. QUICK, 
The Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, Curator. 
August, 1897. 
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Obsolete Welsh Church Customs. 


P to the end of the first twenty years or so of 
the present century, there were customs in the 
Welsh Church which have since then entirely 
disappeared, although it is possible that in 
secluded parts of Wales they lingered longer 
than in other places. These customs were 
curious, and exhibit a state of society no longer 

existing, but anything which has been cannot be entirely void of 

interest, even in our days. 

The first custom that I shall mention was the use of a kind 
of tongs for ejecting dogs from church during divine service. 
Formerly, every person in Wales who had sheep, and perhaps 
many who did not possess sheep, had a dog or two, and these 
dogs followed their masters wherever they went. There were as 
many dogs as men in the country. To exclude the farmers’ canine 
friends from house or public building as long as they behaved 
themselves was considered an unfriendly act, and roused the ire 
of the biped with whom the dog was in partnership; but it can 
well be conceived that where a large number of dogs congregate 
there are sure to be fights, accompanied by growls, and barks, 
and other noises. 

Farmers were inseparable from their dogs, and of a Sunday 
both went together to the parish church. Wherever dogs meet, 
whether in church or any other place, their behaviour is not, nor 
was it, always strictly decorous, and often their snarling and 
growling culminated in an open fight, and that, too, in church. 
Such conduct in such a place was not to be tolerated by decent 
people, and so man’s ingenuity after long toleration of the 
nuisance, was stimulated to invent an instrument for ejecting 
noisy or quarrelsome and pugnacious dogs from churches. This 
instrument necessarily combined two qualities; strength of parts 
to overcome the dog’s muscular power, and safety to the official 
whose duty it was to interfere in the squabble. Both qualities are 
found in the old Gefail Gwn, or dog tongs. 
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Doc TOoNnGs. 


The large number of dog tongs that are still in existence, and 
in most cases carefully preserved, are all much alike. They generally 
consist of three pairs of bars forming a lattice, moving freely on 
pivots, so that when the handles were brought together and the 
tongs shot out, they securely gripped the dog, and, willing or 
unwilling, out he went. These dog pincers, or tongs, were usually 
made of oak, but in districts where this wood could not be pro- 
cured, or where the dogs were particularly strong or fierce, they 
were made by the local blacksmith of iron. A reference to the 
accompanying illustrations will at once make clear the manner of 
working the tongs. I will describe six of these, as they are some- 
what different to each other, but it is quite unnecessary to illustrate 
any more. 

The person whose duty it was to expel the dogs was not 
necessarily one of the lower church officials, as the sexton or parish 
clerk, but any fit person was appointed. In towns the church beadle 
would usually be that person. From the entries made in church- 
wardens’ account books it will be seen that this dog functionary 
was no regular church official. 

Thus in the vestry minutes of Wrexham, dated April, 1663, there 
is this entry :— 

** Hee that keepf y® dogs out of church is ordered to have 2s. 6d. quarterly, and 5s. 
for arrears.” 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of Llanbrynmair, Montgomery- 
shire, for the year 1778, is the following entry :— 

‘* Edward Evans for keeping the dogs off on divine Service - - 10s. od.” 


This was a large sum, and shows that the office of dog guardian 
was no sinecure. It would appear that his salary was ten shillings 
yearly. The parish is mountainous, and the dogs were presumably 
numerous, and required by the farmers, whose stock consisted chiefly 
of mountain sheep. 

From the following extracts, taken from the churchwardens’ 
accounts for Llanfair Talhaiarn, Denbighshire, which is a very hilly 
parish, it would appear that the dog nuisance was there great, and 
that the parishioners in vestry assembled passed a resolution to 
inflict a fine of one shilling on the person who brought his dog to 
church during Divine Service, and if the fine were not forthwith 
paid the dog was to forfeit his life. The words are as follows :— 

“February 14th, 1747. 


** At a vestry then held at Llanfair Talhaiarn It is ordered that whosoever brings a Dog 
to Church in the time of Divine Service within a month after the date hereof shall forfeit to 


14 
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the poor of the said parish of Llanfair Talhaiarn one shilling for every such offence, in 
default of such payment the Dog of every such owner to be immediately seized and executed 
by the Church Wardens for the time being. 


** As witness our hands,” etc. 


It does not seem that this order remedied the nuisance, for other 
resolutions were passed in 1749 on the same matter, and from these 
resolutions it is clear that the dogs followed their masters into the 
church after 1747. 


** Order of a vestry held May 15th, 1749. Pd. Robert Basset for driving the Dogs out 
of the Church and keeping the Church clear of em 0 1 © viz. pd. him beforehand one 
shilling and p. same order 12d. quarterly payable to him for the said office.” 


John Roberts was to drive the dogs out of church. The dogs; 
however, still continued to annoy the congregation, and to interrupt 
their devotions; and in the same year a resolution was passed in 
vestry by which it was hoped that if the keeper kept the dogs out 
of the church, matters would proceed smoothly ; and the vestry was 
considerate enough to provide a stool for Roberts at the church door, 
and here he was to be stationed to hinder the dogs who followed 
their masters from entering into the sacred edifice. There, then, 
in the porch, was Roberts, on the watch for an offending dog that 
had traced his master to the church, and no doubt it fared badly 
with that poor dog if caught, for he received no mercy. The entry 
is :— 

** August, 1749. 

‘*Pd. for a stool to be sett at the church door for the officer that clears the church 

from dogs.” 


This expedient, however, was not successful, as shown by the 
following extracts :— 


**Dec. 27th, 1750.—Paid John Roberts of Tyddyn Du’s sallary for 2 qrs. ended the 
15th of Nov’, viz. for keeping the Church clear from Dogs (Driving the Dogs out) 0 2 6. 

“May oth, 1751.—Pd. John Roberts his sallary for half year ended the 15th of May 
1751, viz. Driving the Dogs out of the Church- - 0 2 0,” 


What took place in this church, as depicted by the above entries, 
likewise occurred in all churches throughout the length and breadth 
of Wales, for the custom of taking dogs to church was common. 
We are not told in these extracts that the instrument used in ejecting 
dogs from church was a dog tongs, but as this was used in 
other churches at that time it can safely be inferred that it was 
used in Llanfair Talhaiarn. 

There is a dog tongs in the church chest of Llaniestyn, Carnar- 
vonshire, bearing date 1750. 
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Dog Tongs at Llanynys, Denbighshire—Lianynys Church is 
about four miles from Denbigh, in the vale of Clwyd. The nearest 
railway station to the church is Llanrhaiadr, which is about a 
mile distant. 

The Llanynys tongs (fig. 1) consist of three pairs of bars placed 
crosswise, thus: X one pair forms the handle; another, the centre 


piece ; and the last, the forceps of the instrument. The handle is 
longer than the other portions; the forceps on either side have 
three nails inserted, with blunted points, to make the grip secure, 
but, at the same time, not to hurt the dog overmuch. The 
dimensions of the arms are as follows :— 
the two foremost are in length alike, viz., 
I ft. 6 ins., whilst the handle is 1 ft. 8 ins. ; 
stretched out to its greatest length the 
tongs measures 4 ft. 4 ins. Thus, the offi- 
cial could without much risk to his own 
person, use the tongs, but it can easily be 
imagined that the expulsion of a dog 
was neither noiselessly nor easily exe- 
cuted, and the numerous teeth marks on 
the surface of the tongs bear witness to 
many a stout struggle that took place 
before an offending dog was ignominiously 
dragged out of the church to, possibly, the boisterous amusement 
of the congregation. 

Mr. John Morris, the very aged and intelligent parish clerk of 
Derwen, informed me that formerly every church in the Vale of 
Clwyd had its dog tongs, and he remembers that which belonged to 
Derwen Church ; he stated that it was kept under the west gallery. 
He had never seen it used. At the restoration of the church in 
1857 the west end gallery was removed, and at that time the tongs 
disappeared and has not since been discovered. Mr. Morris 
remembers a tongs being in the next parish church, Llanelidan, 
but that, too, has been lost. The only other tongs that has 
reached our days in that neighbourhood is the one that is in 
Gyffylliog Church, about four miles from Ruthin. I have seen it; 
it is exactly like the one in Llanynys. Both are made of oak, and 
both are preserved in the church chest. 

Dog Tongs at Bangor Cathedral—tThis tongs at present is kept 
in a glass case suspended from the wall nearly opposite the north 
door of the cathedral. Before the restoration of the cathedral, Mr. 
Humphreys, High Street, Bangor, who has seen many days, informed 


Fig. 1.—Wooden Dog Tongs 
at Llanynys, Denbighshire. 
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me that it was formerly kept]in the belfry, and that he had there 
seen it suspended from the wall. It, too, disappeared at the restora- 
tion of the cathedral, but it fared better than the one that was in 
Derwen Church, for it was restored, as stated on a notice in the 
case. We are informed thus :— 


“ Restored to Bangor 
Cathedral by W. P. Mathews, 
per J. E. Griffith, Vronheulog, 

Upper Bangor. 

Nov. 22/92.” 22. 1892. 


Fig 2.—Wooden Dog Tongs at Bangor Cathedral. 


This tongs is made of oak. The parts are fastened together 
by wooden pegs with: one exception, which has an iron nut and 
screw ; possibly this iron screw was inserted when the wooden one 
was damaged. It is not so formidable an instrument as that at 
Llanynys. Its construction will better be understood by referring 
to fig. 2. When stretched to its full extent it measures about 
3 ft.; the teeth appear formidable, and are comparatively longer 
than in other tongs. 

Dog Tongs at Penmynydd Church, Anglesey—Penmynydd is 
between Llangefni and Beaumaris, in Anglesey. The dog tongs is 
kept there in a chest in the vestry, under lock and key. It is a 
curiosity, for it is made of wrought iron, the work evidently being 
that of a local blacksmith. The illustration (fig. 3) shows the form 
and dimensions of this tongs. The joints are made by increasing 
the widths of the bars and then driving an iron peg through a hole 
in both bars, and then beating the ends flat with a hammer. The 
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full length from the end of the handles to the extremity of the jaw 
is 4 ft. 6} ins. The end of the jaws are slightly turned down, thus— 


LIZZ 


and on the inside there are marks of five teeth in each jaw, but 
they are now worn or filed flat. 





The thickness of the iron varies. The instrument is a very cruel 
device for punishing dogs. It is so strong, owing to its increased 
leverage from end to end, that if anyone grasped a dog’s leg with 
the jaws, he would crush the bones to pieces. The wooden handles 
at present on the tongs are modern additions. There is a similar 
iron tongs in Clynnog Fawr Church, Carnarvonshire. 


Fig. 3.—Iron Dog Tongs with Wooden Handles at Penmynydd, Anglesey. 


Dog Tongs at Clodock, Herefordshire-—These instruments are 
found in English counties bordering Wales. There is one to be 
seen in Clodock Church, Herefordshire. The Clodock dog tongs 
(fig. 4) is of the usual type, and shows that both in England and 
Wales the same kind of instrument was in general use. 

Dog Tongs at Lianiestyn, Carnarvonshire—The total length of 
this tongs is 4 ft.9 ins. The arms are somewhat unequal in length ; 
at present it is loose at the joints, and consequently rickety. A 
portion of the upper arm has been broken off, but in the one that 
remains perfect nails are seen. The end of the forceps were thicker 
than the arms, and the nails were inserted into the thick part which 


secured the. dog (fig. 5). 
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The daté 1750 is cut into one of the arms, this being probably 
the date when the instrument was made. It appears to have been 
well used. There is no one living who remembers the tongs being 
used, but all the inhabitants of Llaniestyn know what its object 
was. It is kept in the rectory. - 

It would be difficult to ascertain when the dog nuisance began 
to be perceived, but when speaking to a friend about the matter, 


Wes. ofl tc 


Fig. 4.—Wooden Dog Tongs at Clodock, Herefordshire, extended and closed. 


he told me that Archbishop Laud issued instructions that the altars 
should be surrounded with paling with staves so near each other 
as to make it impossible for dogs to intrude there. I have often 
noticed in old churches in Wales that the altars are protected in 
the way suggested by the Archbishop, and the workmanship belongs 
to that century. In a Life of Archbishop Laud published by 
Rivington in 1836, p. 184, is the following remark :—“In one place, 
we are told, a dog had run away with the bread set apart for the 
Holy Communion.” 

We find from Dean Ramsey’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life, 
that the dogs in Scotland acted much like their kin in Wales. I 
will make one quotation from that witty Dean’s book, p. 209 :— 
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** The clergyman had been annoyed during the course of the sermon by the restlessness 
and occasional whining of a dog, which at last began to bark outright. He looked out for 
the beadle, and directed him very peremptorily, ‘ John, carry that dog out.’ John looked 
up to the pulpit, and with a very knowing expression, said, ‘ Na, na, sir; I’se just mek 
him gae out on his ain four legs.’” 

This was evidently a legitimate occasion for the application of 
the Welsh “dog tongs.” 

The extract tells us that the beadle was the official whose 
duty it was to attend to the dogs. In the churchwardens’ accounts of 
Ludlow—I quote from Bye Gones, vol. ii., page 324—is the following 
entry under the year 1543, a good many years before Arch- 
bishop Laud’s days. 

1543. Item, payde his sonne (Thomas Pavyer) for whipping dogs out of the churche 
viiid.” 


Fig. 5.—Wooden Dog Tongs at Llaniestyn, Carnarvonshire. 


The large sum shews that the office was no sinecure. Because 
of the work which fell upon the beadle this functionary was called 
in many parts of England “the dog whipper.” 

Dogs seldom come to churches now, but I remember an instance 
in which Archdeacon Evans’s dog accompanied his master to a 
singing practice in Glanogwen Church, Carnarvonshire. The teacher, 
who, by the bye, was a clergyman, was shocked at the dog’s temerity, 
and the archdeacon’s indifference to his four-legged friend’s presence, 
said audibly, “Does the archdeacon bring his dog with him to 
church?” What would this gentleman have said if he had lived 
three hundred years ago? “Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
illis.” 

Dog Tongs at S. Beuno’s Church, Clynnog Fawr, Carnarvonshire.— 
The shape of this tongs is like those already delineated, but there 
are one or two peculiarities worth noticing. The forceps terminate 
like the jaws of a pair of flat pincers. 

There are four spikes in each, about an inch long. They are not 
placed alike in both, so that when brought together the poor dog was 
gripped by- eight spikes. It must have been a cruel grip. The 
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handles too, are projecting, and somewhat thin, to give the holder 
a firmer grasp. 

The handles are inscribed on one side “Glynnog,” and on the 
other Rev. H. Wms., Vr.; J. J.. W.J., Wars., 1813. These are the 
initials of the then Vicar, Rev. Hugh Williams, and J. Jones and 
W. Jones, Churchwardens. The Rev. J. Pryse, the present Vicar, 
informs me that the inscription is supposed to refer to the repairing, 


YX 2 
- 











Fig. 6.—Dog Tongs at Clynnog Fawr, Carnarvonshire, with details. 


and not to the making of the tongs. In any case the date intimates 
that the tongs were used for some years in the present century. 
The arms are 1 ft. 2 ins. long. Total length, 3 ft. 9 ins. 

Llaneilian, Anglesey, Dog Tongs—This tongs is made of wood, 
and is of the common shape. The arms measure respectively 
1 ft. 5 ins., 1 ft. 4 ins., 1 ft. 3 ins, with three spikes in the forceps. It 
has the date, 1748, and the following initials cut into it: R. W. 
and W.G. Probably these letters stand for the then churchwardens. 
We are indebted to the Cambrian Archzological Association for 
the loan of the blocks of figs. 4 and 6. 


ELias OWEN, M.A., F.S.A. 
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Pitcur and its Merry Elfins. 


ROBABLY the most instructive specimen in Scot- 
land of the underground dwelling, frequently 
described as a “ weem,” or “cave,” is that situated 
on the farm of Leys of Haliburton, Pitcur, near 
Coupar-Angus, Forfarshire. It is locally known as 
“The Cave,” but the term “ Picts’ House,” often 
given to such structures, is also applied toit. From 

a description of it contributed by the present writer to Science (New 
York) of 22nd July, 1892, a few extracts may here be given :— 


‘* It isentirely beneath the surface of the ground, and the portion of it which is still covered 
over stretches for about twenty (read fifty) feet beneath a ploughed field. That is to say, 
its roof is covered by a foot or two of soil, through which the plough passes without ever 
striking the flat stone roof below. (It consists of one large gallery, with an offshoot, of 
which the measurements are approximately given.) ° . ° Be it understood that 
both of these galleries are, as it were, great symmetrical ditches or drains, quite underground, 
and entered by several burrow-like doorways. Their sides have been (for in some parts they 
are quite ruined) carefully built walls of large unhewn, unmortared stones, and these are still 
to a great extent unimpaired. The roof was formed by bringing the upper tiers of the wall 
slightly together, and then placing huge slabs of stone across from side to side. Two of the 
largest of these roof slabs measure as follows : One (the largest of all) is about 6 ft. 2 ins. in 
length by 4 ft. 10 ins. in breadth, and from 11 to 13 ins. in thickness, its shape being an 
irregular oblong. The other is about 5 ft. long by 4 ft. broad, and 1 ft. thick. These 
are certainly very large specimens, but one is always struck by the great size of the flag 
stones used in roofing these underground retreats.” 


From the accompanying ground plan! (fig. 1), which is drawn to 
scale, the precise dimensions of the various parts of this interesting 
structure can easily be ascertained. Its appearance, also, may be 
partly realised from the two pictures here reproduced from photo- 
graphs,? representing a darkened chamber completely roofed over. 
This is the portion ¢ to 7 of the ground plan, and it is the only 
portion now possessing a roof; unless we except the fragmentary 
roofing at d to 7, 4 to m, and f It is this untouched portion, 





* Executed by Mr. J. A. R. Macdonald, architect, Blairgowrie. 
2 These photographs were taken by Messrs, D. Milne and Son, photographers, Blair- 


gowrie. 
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therefore, that best enables us to realise the original appearance 
of an underground dwelling. Our imagination may, of course, 
embellish it, and with good warrant, by such additions as heather 


Cross section, a—?. 


‘ 
° ——= 
Esser eo seooe 


Doorway at d. 


Entrance to coveted 
portion at ¢. 


Elevation and section 
of recess at ¢. 


So 





Fig. 1.—Ground Plan of Weem at Pitcur. 


or rushes spread upon the floor, skins of wild animals hung 


upon the walls, oil lamps lighting the gloom, and (in this special 
instance) a fire glowing in the fireplace at e. 


But, in the meantime, 
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we are concerned with the structure in its unadorned condition, with 
regard to which the following explanations may be made :— 

The recess &, like the larger recess ¢, suggests a fireplace ; but in 
each case there is doubt. The letter 7 marks the exit, by a narrow 
upward-sloping passage, from the covered gallery to the field above. 
The short passage d@, 7, also slopes rapidly upward to the open air. 
A third entrance, or exit, is indicated at 4; but here the gallery has 


Fig. 2.—Weem at Pitcur. Interior view looking frcm ¢ towards &. 


undergone such rough treatment, and is so choked with earth, that one 
cannot say where this passage exactly terminates; probably ten or 
twelve feet beyond %. The letter # marks the doorway leading into 
the secondary gallery, which, as shewn by the “Cross Section a, 6,” 
is wider than}the main gallery. This fact, the greater width of the 
gallery m, m, raises a question as to its roofing. It is hardly 
conceivable that slabs of stone large enough to cover this broad gallery 
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could have been brought to the place and put into position. In 
any instance, the way in which such work was done is a bit of a 
puzzle. But here it could only have been done, one would say, by 
adding several courses to the walls. For it is to be borne in mind that 
the only arch known to those builders was the “cyclopean” arch ; 
which was formed by making the upper courses of the walls project 
successively over the courses immediately below, until finally the roof 
was completed by huge slabs laid across, which thus also acted as 
key-stones, consolidating the otherwise unstable walls. If, therefore, 
the ordinary style of roofing was adopted, the walls of this subsidiary 
gallery must originally have been higher than-now. Should this 
solution (which I owe to the architect of the plan) not be the correct 
one, we then fall back upon the supposition that, as in a considerable 
number of instances, timber was employed in place of stone ; in which 
event the work of roofing would be easy. In further explanation of 
the plan, it may be added that the letters f and g represent probable 
passages of egress and ingress,so far as one may guess from their 
present condition. But the whole “cave,” except for the portion ¢ to 
J, has been subjected to such ill usage at the hands of its discoverers, 
or of subsequent intruders, that it is a mere wreck of what it must 
have been. 

Apparently the existence of this earth-house was quite unknown 
to modern people until some date immediately preceding the 13th of 
April, 1863, when Mr. Stewart Hood, Pitcur, presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland “two small portions of embossed 
red Samian ware, portions of rusted iron, teeth and bones of cattle, 
found in an underground building, or ‘Picts’ house,’ at Pitcur, near 
Coupar-Angus.” 

A tradition, however, which a family of that neighbourhood has 
preserved for the past two centuries, has, in the opinion of the present 
writer, a distinct bearing upon the “ cave” and its builders. 

This is that, a long time ago, a community of “clever” little 
people, known as “the merry elfins,” inhabited a “tounie,” or village, 
close to the place. The present inheritors of the tradition assume 
that they lived above ground, and do not connect them at ail with 
this “cave,” of whose existence they were unaware until a compara- 
tively recent date. But, in view of a mass of folk-lore ascribing to 
such “little people” an underground life, the presumption is that the 
“tounie” was nothing else than the “cave.” This theme cannot be 
enlarged upon here; but a study of the traditions relating to the 
inhabitants of those subterranean houses will make the identification 
clearer. 
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It may be added that the term “ Picts’ house” applied to the 
Pitcur souterrain, is in agreement with the inherited belief, so wide- 
spread in Scotland, that the Picts were a people of immense bodily 
strength, although of small stature. Three solutions of the problem 
presented by the huge roof-flags of the “cave” are: (1) that these 
were placed into position by the aid of machinery; (2) that 
otherwise they infer a great number of workers and the expenditure 





Fig. 3.—Weem at Pitcur. Interior view looking towards ¢ and showing Fireplace (e), 


of much time; or (3) that the builders possessed an almost brutal 
strength of body. The absolute rudeness of the structure renders the 
first supposition scarcely tenable ; while either, or both, of the others, 
seem worthy of acceptance. 

One other point of interest in connection with the Pitcur weem 
is the presence of two cup-marked stones, marked f and g on the 
ground-plan. Of these, the former is lying isolated on the surface 
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of the ground near the entrance ¢, while the latter forms one of the 
wall stones beside the doorway ¢. This, as I am reminded by Mr. 
Romilly Allen, is not the only instance in which cup-marked stones 
are associated with underground dwellings. The late Sir James 
Young Simpson, in his monograph “On Ancient Sculpturings of 
Cups and Concentric Rings, etc.” (which forms an Appendix to 
Vol. vi. of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland), 
devotes pp. 39-42 to the occurrence of such sculpturings in these 
“weems” or caves. He cites examples from (1) “a Pict’s House 
in the island of Eday”; (2) “a Pict’s House in the Holm of Papa 
Westray”; (3) “a built subterranean structure in Pickaquoy, near 
Kirkwall” ; and (4) “a ruined wall in the parish of Frith,” adjoining 
a broch,—all of these being situated in the Orkney Islands; and, 
further, from (5) “a Pict’s House built into the banks of the river 
Brothick, near Letham Grange, Forfarshire ;” and (6) “a weem at 
Ruthven, near Meigle, Forfarshire.” Sir James Simpson regards 
the two instances last named as “pieces of evidence which go far 
to prove that the carving of cups and circles upon large stones 
existed apparently before these underground houses were built. 
In the Letham Grange example, ‘the sculptured foundation was 
built,” the Rev. Mr. Duke, of Arbroath, writes me [Sir J. S.], ‘into 
the base course of the south wall, with the most deeply marked side 
facing the interior. Of course, as the whole building was originally 
under ground, the other side of the stone, on which there were also 
ring markings, was embedded and hidden in the soil. It is thus,’ 
(he adds) ‘clear to’ my mind, that whatever may have been the 
meaning or use of these markings, they were made at a date anterior 
to the building of the house, that the stone, in fact, was an old stone, 
and had served a different purpose before the Pict built it into the 
foundation of his dwelling.” Similar evidence was furnished to Sir 
James by the stone from the Ruthven weem. “‘The cups and 
circles were,’ Dr. Wise writes me, ‘partly covered with the other 
roof stones of the weem, proving the sculptures to have been cut 
before this carved stone had come to be used as a corner building 
stone.” Dr. Joseph Anderson makes a very similar deduction in 
referring. to two cup-marked stones in the weem of Tealing, Forfar- 
shire, one of which is built into the wall, while the other lies on the 
surface of the ground, as at Pitcur. After pointing out that such 
cup-marked stones are found in various situations, Dr. Anderson 
remarks: “Their occurrence here, in connection with this underground 
structure, has therefore no special significance with respect to the 
age of the structure, and there is nothing in the association or the 
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circumstances in which they occur in this particular instance which 
contributes to our knowledge of the purpose or significance of the 
markings themselves. They may or may not have been sculptured 
on the stone before it was taken to form part of this underground 
gallery”; for it is not stated that any markings occur on the hidden 
side of either stone. In the same place? Dr. Anderson shows that 
two other weems in Scotland have been “ partially constructed with 
stones taken from a ruined building of late Roman workmanship, 
and that both are consequently later than the commencement of the 
Roman occupation of the country.” (These are respectively situated 
at Newstead, in Roxburghshire, and at Crichton Mains, in Mid- 
Lothian.) And he further adds: “Similar indications are given by 
the discovery of wheel-made pottery of Roman type in the earth- 
house at Cairn Conan, and of fragments of the red lustrous ware 
commonly called Samian in. the earth-houses at Tealing, Pitcur, and 
Fithie.” 

While, therefore, the contents of such structures do not afford 
absolutely reliable evidence of their age, for they are sometimes 
inhabited by wandering tinkers at the present day, and may have been 
inhabited at any period since their construction, yet it seems clear 
from the above statements that the cup-markings at Pitcur and 
elsewhere were not necessarily the work of the builders of the weems. 
Such cup-marked stones may, indeed, have been appropriated by the 
Forfarshire weem-builders in the same way, and perhaps about the 
same time, as those of “late Roman workmanship” were appropriated 
by their kindred in Roxburghshire and Mid-Lothian. 


DAVID MACRITCHIE. 





* Scotland in Pagan Times: The [ron Age, Edinburgh, 1883, pp. 298-304. 
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Discovery of Interments of the Early 


Iron Age at Danes’ Graves, 
near Driffield, Yorkshire. 


=,N the April number of the Religuary for this year 

iii we published two articles by Mr. John Ward, 

F.S.A., and Mr. W.-H. Salt, on some very 

interesting finds belonging to the Early Iron 

Age made at Deep Dale, Derbyshire. From 

the criticisms in the public press on the number 

containing these articles it is evident that the 

rarity and value of such discoveries is not yet understood. Some 

of our subscribers have even gone so far as to beg that less space 

should in future be devoted to things pre-historic in the Re/iguary. 

Now it is probable that the distaste for pre-historic archeology 

evinced by a large section of the public is due to the fact that this 

branch of the subject is not nearly so well understood as medizval 

antiquities are. And perhaps we are as much to blame as anybody 

for not doing more to educate the public by explaining fully the way 

in which pre-historic researches reveal the successive stages of culture 

man has passed through from his first appearance on the earth to the 
present time. 

We therefore take as an object lesson the beautiful enamelled 
bronze pin recently found in one of the Danes’ Graves, four miles 
north of Great Driffield, Yorkshire. The illustration is reproduced 
from a photograph kindly lent by Mr. George Bohn, C.E., of 
Beverley, and we are indebted to Mr. Thomas Boynton, F.S.A., of 
Bridlington Quay, for the facts connected with its discovery. 

The so-called Danes’ Graves were opened by Canon Greenwell, 
of Durham, Mr. J. R. Mortimer, of Driffield, and Mr. T. Boynton, in 
July last, under the auspices of the East Riding of Yorkshire 
Antiquarian Society. A full account of the explorations is being 
prepared for the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, and 
we now only give brief particulars of the finds. 
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In a plantation near Pockthorpe Hall, two miles west of Kilham, 
are something like 178 burial mounds which popular tradition ascribes 
to the Danes. Sixteen of these were opened under the superinten- 
dence of the gentlemen already 
named. Amongst the objects 
associated with the burials were 
the iron tyres of a pair of chariot 
wheels, four iron hoops for the 
naves of the wheels, horses’ bridle- 
bits, bronze mountings for harness, 
and the enamelled bronze pin 
illustrated. 

In the barrow containing the 
remains of the chariot and its 
equipment were the skeletons 
of two men, lying in the usual 
doubled-up attitude of British in- 
terments. In another mound, 
which had been previously opened 
by digging a trench through it 
(but missing the interment), was 
found the bronze pin, inlaid with 
white enamel, lying near the head 
of a man’s skeleton. 

Mr. Boynton thinks that the 
circular head of the pin represents 
a chariot wheel, and that the pin 
was used for fastening the garment 
of the deceased person at the 
shoulder, and not as a hair-pin, as 
has been suggested with more in- 
genuity than reason by a writer 
in one of the papers. The peculi- 
arities in the form of the pin are 
its circular head and the bend = 
where the pin joins the head. Pins ckinauihie be bart a al 
of similar shape have been found near Driffield. 
in Ireland. (See Sir William 
Wilde’s Catal. of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 558, 
figs. 451 and 452). The pin and other objects will be deposited 
eventually in the York Museum. These being the facts of the 
case, what is to be learnt from them? 
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Even if objects of iron had not been found in the Danes’ Graves 
the nature of the things buried with the deceased, their form and 
style of decoration, would be quite sufficient to fix the period to which 
they belong. 

Associated with Bronze Age interments in Great Britain it is 
usual to find highly ornamented urns (either cinerary or of the 
“drinking cup” and “incense-cup” type), the bronze dagger, razor, 
and stone wrist guard of the man ; and with the woman her jet neck- 
lace and her other personal ornaments of gold or bronze. In the 
Danes’ Graves, however, we get an entirely different set of grave 
goods, characteristic of the Early Iron Age, and consisting in one 
instance of the complete equipment of a charioteer. It is not stated 
whether a woman’s remains were found in the Danes’ Graves, but we 
know from discoveries made elsewhere that at this period she was 
generally buried with her beautifully decorated bronze mirror and 
armlets. 

It has already been pointed out that the form of the pin from the 
Danes’ Graves is typically Irish, and its enamelled decoration is 
equally characteristic of its Celtic origin. 

The finding of horse trappings and chariot fittings in the Danes’ 
Graves at once allies the interments with similar ones at Arras and 
near Beverley, in Yorkshire, and to those of the Gaulish warriors at 
Berru, and at Gorge Meillet, in the Dept. du Marne, France. The 
connection between Gaul and Yorkshire in early times may be 
explained by the fact that the Celtic tribe of the Parisii, who gave 
their name to Paris, conquered and colonised parts of Yorkshire. 

The style of the decoration of the bronze pin from the Danes’ 
Graves is known technically in this country as “Late-Celtic,” and 
corresponds with that of the objects found at La Téne in Switzerland, 
and Hallstatt in Austria. Both this style and the art of enamelling 
are characteristically Celtic, and were introduced into Britain by 
invading Gauls. The investigations of Sir John Evans amongst 
Ancient British coins, of his son, Mr. Arthur Evans, and of the 
late Sir Wollaston Franks, prove that the early Iron Age in England 
dates back as far as B.C. 300, or perhaps even 400. 

The important bearing of all this upon our national history is that 
it proves conclusively that our British ancestors, instead of being 
howling savages, painted blue and devoid of clothing, at the time of 
Czsar’s invasion .were really in a high state of civilization, well 
advanced in the Iron Age, having left the Palzolithic, Neolithic, and 
Bronze using man far behind in the misty past. If progress in the 
arts of metal working and enamelling be any test of culture, it may 
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be doubted whether even at the present time we have eclipsed our 
Celtic forefathers. At any rate when the Romans came here Celtic 
art was so vigorous, and has left its impress so deeply on almost 
every bit of metalwork made in this country during their occupation, 
that it puzzles the most experienced museum curators to draw a 
line of demarcation between what is Celtic under Roman influence 
and what is Roman under Celtic influence. 

Iron Age burials are so rare in Great Britain that the discoveries 
in the Danes’ Graves possess an unusual importance, and it is to be 
hoped that the remainder of the mounds when opened will produce 
as interesting results as those which have been already explored. 

Canon Greenwell’s address,! delivered to the members of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire om the occasion of their visit to the Danes’ 
Graves, in July last, is so good that we give it in full. 


Canon Greenwell commenced his address by giving a short sketch of the population which 
occupied this country before the people to whom the graves were attributed. Beginning with 
the earliest occupants, he did not think there was any trace of them further north than the 
south of Norfolk. In speaking of them, and of the later people who threw up these mounds, 
he would not do so dogmatically, but rather tentatively, because they knew very little about 
the subject. They knew more than they did even ten years ago, but the evidence was so 
difficult to unravel that it would be unwise to come to any definite conclusion. The earliest 
people of whom there was any evidence whatever as to their occupying Britain were the 
Paleolithic men who used stone implements. 

The Stone Age.—No bony remains were found which could be attributed to that time, 
and they must not regard that people from their bony constituents, but entirely from the 
implements and weapons they manufactured. The Palzolithic men left remains in the river 
gravels—gravels representing what were once the beds of rivers. In some of these river 
valleys they could trace four or five beds at different levels, the highest representing the 
earliest people. The implements found in them were never ground or polished, but were 
reduced into shape by chipping. It was quite vain—even foolish—to say what they were 
intended for, because there were not sufficient indications to say this was a spear head and 
that was a knife. They were round or oval, and were apparently intended to be used in the 
hand for cutting or scraping ; and there was another class sharp-pointed, thin at one end and 
thick at the other, showing that they left as much on the butt end as possible. Besides these 
implements the whole condition of things was different from the present, and the whole form 
of the country was different, for England was then attached to the Continent by land now 
occupied by the Channel and the German Ocean. Canon Greenwell then spoke of the cave 
deposits of the same age, which included the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, and other animals long since extinct, remarking that these showed a considerable 
difference in point of time between the earliest Palzolithic and the latest races. It was 
impossible to arrive at even an approximate conclusion as to the age of Palzolithic man— 
some said he lived 200,000 years ago, some a million, others two millions; at any rate they 
might be certain a long time had elapsed. Whatever allowance they made it must be a long 
period of time, taken in connection with the changed conditions of animal life. They had 
records of Egypt going back 3,000 or 4,000 years with representations of the fauna, but there 
was no difference between the animals of that time and the present. In the Palzolithic age 
they saw man shown by his implements to be associated with a class of animals which had 
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totally disappeared, and of which there was no trace in the historic periods, so they could 
well understand that a complete change in the fauna could not have occurred in a hundred or 
a thousand years, and it must have taken a long period before one class of animals could be 
merged into another. Up to the present time they had not been able to bridge over the 
period of time which elapsed between the Paleolithic and the Neolithic age, when the stone 
implements were ground and polished. There was no trace of it, but there must be some 
place where bridging took place, as a race of men could not have disappeared for twenty or 
thirty thousand years and then come back again. They must have been driven out of the 
country by the arctic conditions which formerly prevailed to a more temperate climate. Some 
day we might get evidence of it, but up to the present there had been only mere scratchings 
of the earth’s surface here and there, gs a great part of the globe was still practically virgin 
soil, They must wait patiently; he would not live to see it, but his younger hearers might 
see the evidence. These Palzolithic implements were spread over a very wide area. In 
France they were abundant, and they were also to be found in Spain, Italy, Syria, and 
Egypt. An extraordinary discovery had been made in Somaliland, where they had been 
found by hundreds and thousands, and he had no doubt that what had been found in one spot 
would be found spread all over the whole country. They were precisely similar to those 
found in this country, and it was difficult to think they could have been made independently 
without intercourse and copying. Coming down to a much later period, when polished stone 
implements were used, the Wolds were inhabited by people with a peculiar form of skull, 
and who constructed these peculiar sepulchral mounds, but of their civilization nothing 
whatever was known. The skulls of those people were all of the long-headed type, much 
longer between the forehead and back of the head than they were broad between the ears, 
and some of the long-headed people of the present day might be descended from the Neolithic 
age, as the round-headed people might be descended from the Ancient Britons. They could 
not say people were all of the Teutonic, or Celtic, or pre-Celtic stock, as they would find the 
most typical Bronze-headed and Stone-headed people living amongst us at the present day. 
They (the former) buried their dead in a peculiar form, the barrow or mound being a long 
one; very few articles were found in these mounds, but there were some arrow heads, 
lozenge-shaped, quite different from those of the Bronze age. 

The Bronze Age.—This approached a time much nearer our own, though he did not 
think it would be safe to say with certainty when the Bronze people arrived here, no doubt 
as invaders, They came into this country across the sea, he thought, armed with weapons 
of superior materials, and they conquered the Stone-using people. They did not extirpate them. 
Conquerors rarely did that in days gone by ; it was only in these later days that inferior races 
were completely extirpated. They had an instance of it in North America. Wherever the 
white man set his foot, except in Africa, he seemed to destruy existing populations. The 
Bronze-using people, having conquered the country, lived side by side with the Stone-using 
people, and of that the barrows gave any amount of evidence. In them were found both the 
long-headed and the round-headed, showing that they lived side by side, intermarried, and 
were buried in the same graves. It was about these barrows, which were to be found all 
over the Yorkshire Wolds, and other parts of England, much information had been obtained 
with regard to the conditions and mode of life, and he might almost say the political constitu- 
tion under which those early inhabitants lived. He contended for the value of the knowledge 
obtained from an exploration of these barrows, as by means of it we became aquainted with 
the manners and customs of our predecessors. Some of them perhaps believed the nonsense 
about the Ancient Britons, who were said to have walked about quite naked but for the 
paint on them. In Durham and Northumberland he had had to correct their notions 
year after year, but he might tell them here that the Ancient Britons were as well clothed as 
we are. They had found buttons, patterns of dress materials, and in a few instances fragments 
of the dresses. There was a cap and half the leg of a stocking, so that they were not so 
badly clothed. They must put it out of their heads that the Ancient Britons were savages in 
any sense of the word, as the Bronze-using people were possessed of a considerable amount 
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of civilization. They had beautiful weapons and implements, because nothing could exceed 
the grace of the spear heads or the swords used by them. In fact they showed more taste 
than was to be seen in the present day, as in Bridlington there were horrible looking houses, 
money being expended on ornament which was utterly tasteless ; the old mansions, and even 
cottages, were far preferable to some of the modern buildings, which were hideous. 

After the Bronze came the Zarly Jron Period, or late Celtic, and he reminded them that 
they were standing on the burial places of the men or women who occupied Britain at the 
time of the Roman invasion. Czesar landed here because the Britons were aiding the Gauls, 
and many of the chieftains of the latter had land in this country. He found the Gauls a 
hard nut to crack, and when he came here he did not meet rude savages, but a people armed 
with splendid weapons, iron swords and chariots beautifully ornamented, and such an 
armament as the Roman legions found it difficult to fight against. Of course the Roman army 
was better disciplined, while the people here were divided into several small communities, and 
very often were quarrelling among themselves. It was not, however, till the time of Claudius 
that the people were conquered, as the Romans had to meet an enemy of great courage, 
ready to fight till death, armed with extremely good weapons, for their swords were of iron 
and their shields of wood covered with leather, and in some cases with bronze, and ornamented 
with coral and enamel. They were a long-headed people very much like those of: the Stone 
Period, and it had struck him—and he had seen nothing to induce him to take a contrary 
view—that that was not due to a fresh invasion, but that those who had been conquered by 
the Bronze-using people had re-asserted themselves, and had gone back to the old type who 
were here before the conquest by the Bronze people. The Stone-using people were larger in 
number, but were overcome by the greater strength and the better weapons of the invaders ; 
though as time went on, being much more numerous, they asserted themselves, till, when iron 
came into use they had more or less the conformation of the Stone-using people, and we are 
their descendants. In regard to time, and he thought he was now treading on safe ground, 
he might say the use of iron in England came 200 or 300 years before Christ ; and when iron 
came in it naturally superseded bronze, because that was much more valuable ; and when people 
understood how to smelt iron it practically superseded the use of bronze for weapons and 
implements. Besides being skilful in all kinds of metallic processes they had a knowledge 
of enamel. He did not say it originated here, but it was used to a large extent by the 
Iron people, and the Romans copied it from them, as they had no enamel till they occupied 
Britain. Up to the present day nothing satisfactory was known about the people who threw up 
those mounds. They were called ‘‘ Danes’ Graves,” and there were other places attributed to 
the Danes with which they had nothing whatever to do. There was the Danes’ Dyke, which 
was not thrown up by the Danes, as General Pitt Rivers has shown. There were also Devil’s 
Dykes and Grime’s graves, of which he had opened one in Norfolk. The Teutonic name 
for Devil was Grime ; and the fact was, our Teutonic ancestors, the Angles and the Saxons— 
when they came across anything they could not understand, attributed it to those under 
whom they had suffered—the Danes—or to the Devil, whom they feared. He opened some 
graves thirty years ago, and was sorry he acted as he did, because he opened only the small 
ones, and found nothing but a few fragments of pottery and rusty pieces of iron. He could 
not arrive at any certain conclusion, although he held the opinion they were the burying places 
of the Iron Period. He was led to that conclusion by a bracelet in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, given by the Rev. M. Drake, and found in one of the graves here. That was purely 
of the Early Iron type. The different periods had their own characteristic style of ornamen- 
tation, but here all doubt was set at rest, as Mr. Mortimer yesterday found a bronze pin which 
was enamelled. It was a specimen of British enamelling of the Early Iron Period, with a 
turn in the shank and a circular head. Here (pointing to the open mound behind) they had 
behind them much more conclusive evidence: a man had been buried with his chariot, and 
they: knew that was an important element in British warfare. Czesar found them used 
against him very efficaciously, for the chariots came down upon his men armed, it was said, 
with scythes, although in the remains found there was nothing to show there were scythes. 
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He had opened two other graves, one at Arras and the other at Beverley, which contained 
chariots. In the one at Arras the tyres and naves of the wheels were quite complete. The 
tyres were iron; but in this they were bronze. There was an iron mirror with bronze 
mountings, and, curiously enough, the person buried wasa woman. She was no doubt a great 
lady—he did not say it was Boadicea, but if they thought well to say so no one could contra- 
dict it—and she was buried between two pigs, intending perhaps to serve her in another 
world. (Laughter.) There was also the end of what had been the shank of a whip, two or 
three rings through which the reins of the chariot horses had been carried, but nothing of the 
chariot. There were no horse bones ; if there had been they had decayed, but as it was 
they found the human bones and bones of the pigs as fresh as if they had been buried only 
100 years. Though there were no bones of the horses there were the bits, the conclusion 
from this being that the people of the Early Iron Age buried only the wheels, which were 
placed upright, but here they were laid down, and between them was placed the body. So 
they got the representation of the whole by a part, which was a very common thing indeed. 
If he entered into the question of Late Celtic ormamentation he might show how a part 
served to represent the whole—a principle not found in Classic art, but developed in the highest 
degree in early British art. He instanced the spiral reversing itself, upon which a great deal 
of the beautiful decoration of the Early Iron Period depended, and it was seen later in the 
illuminated early copies of the Gospels. In conclusion, he thanked them for listening so 
attentively, and said he was glad to have been present at the opening of these Ancient 
British burying places. 




















Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





CUP-MARKED STONE FOUND NEAR EDINBURGH. 


WHEN golfing on the Braid Hills Golf Course recently, I noticed some 
“cup-and-ring ” markings on a small surface of rock peeping up through 
the grass. With the aid of a green keeper the turf was removed and the 
rock laid bare. It turned out to be a small travelled boulder of white 








Fig. 1.—Cup-Marked Stone found on the Braid Hills Golf Course, Edinburgh. 


sandstone, weighing about 3 cwts.; the surface on which the markings are 
made measures about 24 ft. long by 13 ft. broad (fig. 1). The markings seem 
to work out some strange unfinished design: they consist of three well-shaped 
cups, each surrounded by one ring, four other shallower cups, and several small 
unfinished hollows. Three separate ducts lead out from the three principal 
cups through the rings to other cups. In each case the duct begins in the 
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cup itself, and not in the ring next to it, as happens in some markings I 
have seen. There are several other shallow channels, the purpose of which, 
if they had one, is not evident. A shallow groove forms an irregular border 
round the marks and completes the curious design (fig. 2). In this border 
duct are two cups, connected by ducts with the principal cups. The 
whole marking is 1 ft. 3 ins. by to ins. The rings are 3}, 29, and 2} ins. 
respectively in diameter; the cups within them are ?, }, and in. respectively 
in depth. 





$2 INCHES. 





Fig. 2.—Cup-and-Ring Markings on Stone on Braid Hills Golf Course, Edinburgh. 


The marks of the “ pitting” process are very distinct, both in the rings 
and ducts, and on the surface of the stone outside the border. 

Several scars evidently made by a plough cross the surface, and the 
ground seems to have been at one time under cultivation. 

The boulder has been examined also and reported on by John Bruce, 
Esq., F.S.A. (Scot.) It has been lifted from the ground and removed 
to an adjoining toolhouse, where it now lies. 

GrorcE Lamp, M.A. 
Old Kilpatrick. 
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LEADEN CISTERN AT BRADLEY COURT, NEAR WOTTON- 
UNDER-EDGE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. A. H. Chanter and Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
F.S.A., we are enabled to illustrate the beautiful leaden cistern at Bradley 
Court, near Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. Mr. Arthur H. Chanter, 
of Bradley Court, has kindly furnished the following particulars :— 

The plan of the cistern is a quadrant of a circle, and its peculiar shape 
seems to indicate that it was originally intended to fit into a corner against 


Leaden Cistern at Bradley Court, near Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. 


two walls. It is 3 ft. 3 ins. high ; the two straight sides are each 3 ft. 6 ins. 
long ; and the front is about 6 ft. 6 ins. long on the curve. The upper 
part is richly decorated with a broad band, on which are eight figures of 
birds in high relief. They are arranged in four pairs, each facing in opposite 
directions. Two stamps have been used to make the impressions in the 
mould before casting. 

The lower part of the front is divided into three panels. In the centre 
panel is the date 1700, and in the middle of the panels on each side is a floral 
device, produced in the mould by the same stamp. The rest of the 
decoration consists of mouldings. 

Mr. W. R. Lethaby illustrates a somewhat similar cistern at Poundisford 
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Court, near Taunton, in his Zeadwork, and describes others at Exeter ; Bovey 
Tracey, Devon; and at Sackville College, East Grinstead. 

A very fine leaden cistern, dated 1620, and highly ornamented, exists at 
Lord Windsor’s house, at. St. Fagans, near Cardiff. (See Archaologia 
Cambrensis, 5th ser., vol. 5, p- 371)- 

Now that art leadwork is again being revived, these old examples are 
useful for purposes of study. 


FURNITURE SUPPORTS. 


I BELIEVE these supports are now rarely to be met with; they never were 

general all over the kingdom, and to the best of my belief were confined to 

the South of England. The one illustrated is from the collection of 

the Hon. Gerald Ponsonby, who 

‘has kindly allowed me to re- 

produce it here. He bought 

the full set of four, about four 

years ago, in Dublin, but knows 

nothing of their history previously. 

They are formed of Staffordshire 

pottery. I believe the face is 

intended to represent Sir Robert 

Peel, but I am by no means 

certain ; the coat is scarlet, with 

a black stock. The hair and 

whiskers are brown; eyes black, 

and the eyebrows black also ; 

the cheeks rather a vivid red. 

The stand is of a deep mottled 

pink. The length of the base 

is 2% ins. by 2 ins. in width, 

Furniture Support. and it is 2} ins. in height. The 

height from where the head 

begins, taken over the nose to the base, is 4} ins. The circumference 

immediately under the chin is 8 ins. The supports were used to set 

chests of drawers upon, so that when cottage floors were washed, the 

bright woodwork of the legs was not spoilt. The legs of the chest of 

drawers were placed upon the stand at the back of the head, the face of 
the support’ being outwards. 

I should be glad to hear of any other specimens, as I am much 


interested in them. 
FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
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LEADEN FONT AT WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, SURREY. 


THE illustration of the leaden font in Walton-on-the-Hill Church, near 
Epsom, in Surrey, is from a photograph by Mr. George Clinch, who has 
kindly allowed us the use of it. 

There is a poor illustration of the font in the Surrey Archeol. Coll., vol. 9, 


’ Leaden Font at Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey. 


p- 167, where the following dimensions are given:—Diameter outside, 
1 ft. 8 ins. ; diameter inside, 1 ft. 74 ins. ; depth, 1 ft. 1? ins. 
Walton-on-the-Hill was visited on July 28th of this year by the Surrey 
Archeological Society, when the font was described by Mr. J. L. André. 
He said there were about twenty-five leaden fonts in England, situated in 
- eleven counties all in the south of England, and the date of most of 
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them appeared to be towards the end of the twelfth century when the 
Norman Style was beginning to give place to the Early English, and to 
this period the elegant font at Walton is to be ascribed. There is a 
good example at Brookland, in Kent, but the one at Walton is considered 
one of the best in England. It is the only one now existing in Surrey. 
Mr. André called special attention to the very delicate and graceful 
bands of foliage work which encircle it above and below the arches, and 
also to the spandrels. The design presents a series of nine round-headed 
arches enclosing as many seated figures; the effigies are of three patterns 
equally repeated. The contour and pose of these figures is amazingly 
like that of the throned persons in Anglo-Saxon and Norman MSS., the 
knees wide apart, the feet close together ; the drapery is also very similar 
to early illuminations in the dispositions of the folds and general outlines. 
John de Waltune is said to be the founder of the church, but probably he 
was the rebuilder, as the parish is mentioned in Doomsday Book, and 
the font is considerably older than the date, 1268. 
The following is a list of leaden fonts in England :— 

Berkshire. Gloucestershire (continued). Oxfordshire. 

Childrey. Slimbridge. Clifton. 

Clewer. Tidenham, Dorchester. 

Long Whittenham. Kent. Warborough. 

Woolstone. Brookland. Somersetshire. 
Derbyshire. Chilham. Pitcombe. 

Ashover. Eythorne. Surrey. 
Dorsetshire. Wychling. Walton-on-the-Hill. 

Wareham. Lincolnshire, Sussex. 
Gloucestershire. Barnethby-le- Wold. Edburton. 


Frampton-on-Severn. Norfolk. Perham. 
Lancaut. Brundal. Pilcombe. 
Oxenhall. Gt. Plumstead. Wilts. 
Sandhurst. Hasingham. Churton. 
Siston. 


Nore.—Corrections or additions to the above list will be gladly received by the Editor. 


AN AWFUL WARNING. 


SoME thirty years ago an erudite Irish priest, the Rev. J. Shearman, had 
the good fortune to make one of the most important archzological 
discoveries ever made in Ireland. Happening to visit the ancient cemetery 
of Killeen Cormaic in County Kildare, his eye alighted on the famous 
bilingual inscription which has been a despair of British epigraphists 
ever since. This paper is not intended as a further contribution to. the 
elucidation of that legend ; but one chapter of the narrative of the application 
of criticism.to it is so pregnant with lessons to those whose ingenuity gets 
the better of their caution, that it is well worth while to occupy a page 
or two in detailing it. 
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Father Shearman, at the time of his discovery, was engaged in his study 
of Patrician localities, and he had arrived at the conclusion that Killeen 
Cormaic contained the grave of Dubthach maccu Lugair, an eminent 
convert of St. Patrick: his arguments in support of this theory, if somewhat 
cloudy, were unquestionably learned and ingenious. When he made 
his happy find he jumped, perhaps not unnaturally, to the conclusion 
that the bilingual inscription actually commemorated this person and his 
three sons. He accordingly read the Latin into the truly hideous 1v 
VERE DRVVIDES—“ four true druids ”—and with the aid of some scratches 
on the stone, to whose fortuitous nature his enthusiasm made him blind, 
he was able to extract from the Ogham something not altogether unlike 
the name of his hero. 

The inscription became copied from hand to hand: and it was of course 
inevitable that in the process of transmission these scratches should lose 
their accidental appearance, and become endowed with the characteristics 
of genuine Ogham digits. In this guise they reached the continent; in 
vol. iii of the Revue celtigque a copy of the inscription is given, shewing 
these marks as veritable scores. 

Such a copy fell into the hands of Herr Winkelmann, then preparing 
his Geschichte der Angelsachsen. Being desirous of including this remarkable 
monument among his illustrations, but having apparently no drawing of it, 
he or his illustrator set about evolving a picture of the stone out of the 
inner consciousness. The process was simple. Draw three upright lines, 
approximately parallel and slightly “ wriggly,” to represent the three visible 
arrises of the stone as seen in perspective; place a trapezium above, 
with three of its angles resting on the upper ends of the three lines, to 
represent the top of the stone; put a few strokes at the bottom to represent 
a mound of earth (the original stone has been prostrate probably for 
centuries); and then up the central line as stem run the (inaccurate) 
transcript of the inscription. Of course the result does not bear more 
than the vaguest resemblance to the real thing; setting aside the trifling 
facts that the proportions and shape of the stone are not even approximately 
reproduced, we may notice that the Roman legend is completely ignored 
in the drawing, as is also the circumstance that in the original the 
Ogham runs over the head of the stone, occupying part of two arrises. 

Herr Winkelmann considerately added at the side of his drawing the 
transliteration of the different Ogham characters according to the received 
key: but his interpretation did not satisfy Dr. Ernst Rethwisch, who 
had the misfortune to light upon this unlucky illustration, and whose 
researches upon it form the closing act of the tragi-comedy. Dr. Rethwisch’s 
lucubrations are contained in a pamphlet of thirty-eight pages published 
at Norden in 1886, and ambitiously entitled Die Jnschrift von Killeen 
Cormac und der Ursprung der Sprache. It is in four chapters; dealing 
in turn with the form of the inscription, its contents, the origin of language, 
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and a “ project for a system of universal writing developed from the ancient 
Druidical script.” 

The “form of the inscription” is discussed first from an archzological, 
then from a physiological standpoint. It is not necessary to say much 
about either of these sections. The former is devoted to the proof of 
the existence of a friendship between the Romans and the Irish Celts, 
which explains the remarkable fact that the Romans never conquered Ireland 
—of this friendship our author considers the Killeen Cormaic stone to 
be a monument. Of the Doctor’s method of argument it is sufficient to 
say that the druid of Stukely and -Little Arthur’s History is rampant 
throughout. The second part is a really ingenious attempt to reconstruct the 
Ogham alphabet. In blissful ignorance of the existence of MS. keys, 
biliterals, &c., Dr. Rethwisch puts Winkelmann’s transliteration aside as 
a “guess,” and sets himself to apply the remarkable principle that ‘‘ the 
simplest character represents the simplest sound.” We are led through 
a long argument in which sounds and Ogham characters are marshalled 
in an order of progressive difficulty of pronunciation or formation ; letters 
are equated to sounds occupying corresponding places, and the problem 
is solved. 

In chapter ii the new-found key is applied to Winkelmann’s (inaccurate) 
transcript. As this chapter is not long we shall let the worthy Doctor 
speak for himself, taking no liberty with his words other than translating 
them. 

“The inscription reads sum nathowam Eiwahannow. The resemblance 
of this name to ‘Ivanhoe’ is striking, and it devolves on us to investigate 
whether Walter Skott (sic) invented or discovered the name of his hero. 
If he invented it, that is no argument against the correct interpretation 
of the inscription: people may well have lived previously with a similar 
name. If he discovered it in ancient records, the probability of the 
inscription being correctly interpreted is increased. 

‘In the introduction to his novel Walter Skott expresses himself thus” 
[Scott’s words about Hampden striking the Black Prince, with the rhyme 
commencing “Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe,” are then quoted]. 

“The name Ivanhoe therefore existed in the time of the Black Prince, 
and it is very natural that this name should have become ‘condensed’ 
from Eiwahannow between the time of Cesar or Agricola and that of 
Crecy (1346). This happens a thousand times: to-day ‘Lohengrin’ is 
said more easily than Loherangrin, as the ancient poets had it. 

““We can easily understand how the name crossed from Ireland to 
England and Scotland. The Skots (sic), the primitive Celtic inhabitants 
of Hibernia, crossed over later and settled there. Their dominion over 
the North is indicated by its obtaining its name from them. 

“The Roman word sum, I am, is here the result of the amazing 
genius of the Romans for concise and weighty utterances. The information 
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that Eiwahannow had not erected this monument, but that it was erected 
to his memory, could not have been put more briefly or appropriately. 

“The word nathowam is in any case formed from the stems maf and 
ow, and thus denotes something peculiar to the people, something national— 
in this case probably a national hero. It is probably a Celtic serminus 
technicus which could not be expressed in Latin without a long periphrasis.” 

After this the reader will not be anxious to follow Dr. Rethwisch 
through his speculations on the origin of language or his development 
of a universal character from the Ogham script: the latter being an abortion 
consisting of dots, commas, and other printer’s marks arranged above 
and below a horizontal line. But there is one interesting piece of criticism 
in a footnote, which deserves notice. Here the St. Dogmael’s stone, also 
given by Winkelmann, is attacked with this result: Zafim, Sagrani iili 
Cunotami; Ogham “ Walgla the aziduthana.” “ Probably,” says Rethwisch, 
‘*Sagranus, son of Cunotamus, was prefect of Walgla... When we 
remember that Pembrokeshire is in Wales we surely meet here the oldest 
name of this land.” 

All this is very absurd: but it has its lessons for us. It is probably 
unique in being an attempt to solve an archeological problem the answer to 
which might have been easily accessible to the author. Herein lies its 
instructive character. We often find ourselves confronted by archzological 
problems to which no answer is forthcoming, and light-heartedly attack them 
with as slender bases of argument as those built upon by Dr. Rethwisch. 
Are we sure that we never go astray as hopelessly as he has gone? 


R. A. STEWART MACALISTER. 


BRONZE DAGGER WITH ORIGINAL HANDLE FOUND NEAR 
CASTLEISLAND, CO. KERRY. 


(Frontispiece.) 


Tue bronze dagger with handle which is illustrated from a photograph 
reduced to 2 linear dimensions, was found in a cut-away bog in the town- 
land of Beenatirane, near Castleisland, Co. Kerry, in July of this year, by 
a man engaged digging turf. It was found while removing the seventh 
“spit” or layer, and as the depth of the turf-spade or “loy” is more 
than a foot, the depth which the object was found from the surface was 
about nine or ten feet, and as the peaty substance grows at an approxi- 
mate rate of about one foot in a hundred years, the bronze may have lain 
in the position in which it was found for nearly one thousand years. 

The handle attached is perhaps more remarkable than the bronze itself. 
It appears to be horn, and was secured by bronze rivets, one of which is 
still in the dagger; the other has been lost. 

Only one similar object has been found in Ireland: it is in the Museum 
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of Irish Antiquities in Dublin, but it is only about half the size of the 
recent find. 

The dagger with handle now illustrated measures 10} ins. in length, 
the bronze blade is 7} ins., and the handle is 4 ins. in length, the latter 
overlapping the bronze by about one inch, to which it was secured by the 
two rivets before mentioned ; these rivets were about # in. long, the butt 
of the handle being 1} ins. in diameter. 

The dagger belongs to Mr. Robert Cochrane, F.S.A., Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, to whom we are indebted for kind 
permission to give a representation of this extremely rare object. 
















THE KEYS OF THE 
DERVISH TREASURY 
AT DONGOLA. 











Sir Epwin PALMER, 
K.C.M.G., has_ recently 
presented to the British 
Museum a leather bag 
containing the keys of the 
Dervish Treasury at Don- 
gola. This bag was ob- 
tained during the Egyptian 
Expedition in 1896. It is 
made of pale, soft leather, 
and much worn, but the 
holes have been carefully 
patched. The bag con- 
tains six keys, also a short 
stick of wood with a deeply 
cut pattern on one end, 
which might have been 
used as a matrix. 
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The Keys of the Dervish Treasury at Dongola, 
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WELSH COSTUME. 


Tue illustration is from a photograph purchased in Laugharne, Carmar- 
thenshire, twenty years ago, but we are not aware by whom it was taken, and 
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so cannot acknowledge it. The old national Welsh costume is now rapidly 
dying out, so that it is desirable to preserve a record of it taken from genuine 
natives, and not from models dressed up for the occasion. 

16 
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Notices of New. Publications. 


“A Key To ENGLIsH ANTIQUITIES: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
SHEFFIELD AND RorHERHAM Disrrict,” by Etta S. AnmitacE (Sheffield ; W. 
Townsend, 1897). _ If this book arouse the interest of dwellers in the district 
named in the title, and lead them to take more care of their antiquities than 
they seem to be doing, it will serve a useful purpose. Its value lies in its 
being a guide, more intelligent than usual, to the antiquities of the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield and Rotherham, It is a pity, however, that Mrs. 
Armitage did not confine herself strictly to the writing of a guide to these 
antiquities. When shie treats of them she is at her best, and brings a good 
faculty of observation and common sense to bear on her work. Unfortunately 
however, she has elected to make these remains the peg on which to hang 
an outlined conspectus of the whole range of English antiquities, with the 
result that the good portions of the book are obscured, and have to be 
sought for among a mass of matter that has already been printed over 
and over again. The work which results is one which hardly seems called 
for; to few, except the merest di/ettanti, will it appeal. The prehistoric 
archeologist will complain that nearly twothirds of the book is given 
over to a treatise on Gothic architecture that is not even sufficiently original 
to reject the worthless tripartite division of the Gothic “styles”; the 
architectural antiquary will grudge the third, which is devoted to the remains 
of pagan barbarism. In short, the book seems to fall between two stools. 

Notwithstanding the wide scope of the plan of this book, it is quite 
too small and superficial to claim to be in any sense a “ Key” to English 
antiquities. Such a work is impossible yet, as we have not the requisite 
knowledge to write it. When it is written we will find that it will demand 
the joint labours of about a dozen specialists; will occupy more than 
one large volume; and instead of confining the reader’s attention to a 
single small district, it will lead him from Iceland to Mycenz or Byzantium, 
if not farther, in search of light. With every desire to be fair, a reviewer 
cannot but be prejudiced against this book because of its most unlucky title. 
We must also find fault with the illustrations, which are poor and scratchy— 
not at all up to modern standards. A cut of a window at Roche, p. 153, is 
especially bad. The full page prints of costume are better, but they are weak. 

There are one or two points which we noticed in perusal of the work 
that may be worth mentioning. The doubt on p. 30 that solitary standing 
stones may not be the survivals of circles or avenues is negatived by the 
enormous number of such erections which we possess. The entablature 
of a classic temple is not the “capitals and cornice” (p. 47). We should 
like to be referred to an Anglo-Saxon church window “ intended to be 
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glazed” (p. 61). In an elementary treatise on Gothic Architecture, the 
distinction between plate and bar tracery should be defined (p. 69). What 
is the authority for the statement that the priest washed his hands in the 
piscina before mass? (p. 169). On p. 194, in the sentence ‘‘ The church 
was always built to the S. of the graveyard that it might not cast a shadow on 
the graves,” S. should evidently be N., and even so the statement should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. There are also some minor inaccuracies, 
such as “‘an antiquarian,” “ phlanges,” ‘ dolicocephalic,” “ Ferguson” (for 
Fergusson), “ Britanny.” Though the authoress very properly shifts part of 
the blame of iconoclasm from the long-suffering Puritans to restoring parsons 
and careless churchwardens, she is evidently still holden of the old Gothic 
revival spirit ; such phrases as “ hideous Renaissance monuments,” “ classical 
female weeping on an urn,” recall the writings of the good young men of 
the Cambridge Camden Society... Speaking of the Roman station near 
Rotherham, which was partly excavated some time ago, but is now covered 
up again, Mrs. Armitage says, “When the history of Britain comes to 
be known and valued by the people of Britain, this field will be bought 
by the Rotherham Corporation, and the excavations will be renewed and 
completed.” Either the authoress is very sanguine, or Rotherham is blessed 
with a corporation unique among such bodies. 


R. A. STEWART MACALISTER. 


“ HANDBOOK TO GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC,” 
by THomas PERKINS, M.A, (Hazell, Watson, & Viney).—For anyone who 
does not want to go very deeply into the study of English Medizval Architec- 
ture, this will be found a useful little book. It is meant as a pocket com- 
panion to amateur photographers, and indeed is a revised reprint of a series 
of articles published in a photographic journal. Some useful technical hints 
are given in the introduction, attention to which will ensure satisfactory pic- 
tures; we then are led through the subject of Medizval Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. The author follows Rickman in calling both the Geometrical and 
Curvilinear periods “ Decorated,” which is a pity: the sooner this triple 
division is given up in favour of a modified edition of Sharpe’s more scientific 
classification the better. We then find a series of short chapters taking up 
each period in turn from Saxon to Perpendicular, and giving their general 
characteristics. “County lists” of selected specimens are added to each 
chapter. These, of course, are necessarily brief, and every reader could 
improve the selection of specimens from his own experience. Thus we 
should have liked to have seen the fine church at Soham, Cambs., included 
in the “ Transitional” list ; Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge, under “ Early 
English ;” and a better Essex Decorated example than Little Maplestead— 
interesting only because of its plan; we should suggest Tilty church from 
our limited experience of the county. 

After this rapid run through the development of Gothic Architecture, 
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the author proceeds to take up the various details of a church—towers, 
doorways, windows, etc.,—and traces the history of their evolution from the 
earliest to the latest times. A chapter on mouldings should have been 
inserted here ; for though mouldings cannot be photographed, 'yet they are 
all-important in settling the period of the features they adorn, and in many 
cases an architectural student would be quite non-plussed without their aid. 
We should also recommend Mr. Perkins to suggest to the photographer who 
really wants more than a collection of pretty pictures, to make a plan of the 
subject which he photographs; and this is essential if the photograph be 
intended as a contribution to a-local photographic survey. Just as it is 
impossible to erect a building from perspective sketches alone, so it is 
impossible to form a correct notion of many objects from a photograph alone. 
For instance, it is not easy to see the position of the house relative to the 
gate in the picture of Berry Pomeroy Castle, on p. 144; a ground plan would 
settle the matter at once. 

Having, within the limitations which he has set himself, exhausted the 
subject of Gothic Ecclesiastical buildings, the author next treats of the 
remains of Domestic Gothic work, both religious and secular, that have come 
down to us. This is the most useful part of the book to the ordinary 
student; for, on the whole, Bloxam’'s work will be found more satisfactory 
than the ecclesiastical portion to one who is not a photographer ; but there is 
no other handy small book to give in a compact form all the particulars that 
Mr. Perkins has to tell oh the subject of medizval house building. Monas- 
teries, castles, and manor and other dwelling houses, are in turn well and 
carefully treated, county lists being appended ; and the portion ends with a 
chapter on crosses, almshouses, gates and bridges. 

At the end of the book are four very useful appendices, in which it is not 
too much to say that Mr. Perkins does good pioneer work. _Little-Englandism 
is a pronounced feature of most works on British Gothic, and very few of 
them deign to mention buildings north of the Tweed or west of the Marches. 
Mr. Perkins has followed a more excellent way, and shews how much of 
interest there is in the medizeval architecture of Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and, 
so far as it goes, the Isle of Man. As a first attempt to summarise the 
architecture of these kingdoms, this part of the work deserves all praise. 
There are naturally some slips, and many omissions, that might be remedied 
in future editions ; but they are not sufficient to detract from the usefulness 
of the appendices. 

We recommend the following admirable sentence to the consideration of 
the short sighted people who are at present trying to establish a tourist traffic 
in Ireland :-— 

“ Fortunate in one way for Ireland is it that she has not become the 
fashionable show-place of the United Kingdom, for the result has been that 
her natural beauties have not been injured as so many of those in the loveliest 
parts of England and Scotland have: she yet remains almost virgin soil for 
the lover of nature.” 
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Long may she remain so: but the recent looting of a sculptured cross 
from Inismurray by a tourist thief is a melancholy omen for the prospects of 
the near future. : 

The numerous half-tone reproductions of photographs scattered through 
the book are almost uniformly excellent, and are worthy companions to the 


admirable letterpress, 
R. A. S.. MACALISTER. 


“How to WRITE THE History OF A ParisH: AN OUTLINE GUIDE TO 
TOPOGRAPHICAL RECORDS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND Books,” by J. CHARLES 
Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Fourth edition, much enlarged and re-written. (Bem- 
rose & Sons, Limited). We are greatly beholden to “some of the clergy 
of the Diocese of Lincoln,” who induced the author of this useful little book 
to issue a much needed fourth edition, which is considerably enlarged and 
almost re-written. Many excellent persons wonder in a purposeless sort of 
fashion as to the history of the district in which they live. If there happens 
to be a county history, good or bad, perhaps they go as far as.to read up 
that portion of it which deals with the district in which they are interested, 
and most likely come to the conclusion that very little is known or can be 
known as to that particular bit of the earth’s surface. Dr. Cox has written 
this book for the benefit of such well-meaning folks, persons who desire to 
study the history of their parish, district, or hundred, but have no idea how 
to set about it. 

The budding topographer must first of all learn his A B C, that is to say, 
he must familiarize himself with court hand. We presume that he has examined 
and theorized concerning the archeological items contained in his district ; 
before he commences work in earnest, it will be well for him to put down 
in a note book all that he has learned, or fancies he has learned, concerning 
these objects. Having thus studied his home, at home, he had better go 
from home, and put himself into Dr. Cox’s hands, for, paradoxical as it 
seems, if you wish to study Little Peddlington, you must go to London. 

Our author, willing to make the ladder of learning as easy as may be, 
suggests that the cathedral city or county town will contain a library in which 
may be found a general.collection of local topographical books ; this may be 
the case, but it has not been our fortune to live in such a favoured land, we 
have found that the best course was to go to the fountain head, and search 
the Metropolitan libraries first, then those of the Universities, and last of all 
the local collections. Dr. Cox gives our student excellent advice as to the 
‘ways and means of utilizing these store-houses of knowledge. 

What a vast amount of wasted labour would have been saved if all 
students had taken Dr. Cox’s advice and copied “ out all printed matter into 
a roughly bound folio MS. book, leaving a wide margin, writing on only one 
side, and never beginning a second extract on the same page. This book 
can be unstitched and pulled to pieces for future use and arrangement, and 
the re writing for the press will thus be saved.” Some periods of the history 
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of our student’s parish will most likely necessitate concrete rather than 
abstract reading ; for instance, there may be a cromlech in his district, if the 
county history be an old one, it will most likely be mentioned as a Druidic 
altar, and if this out of date theory were copied into our friend’s new book, 
he and it would become a byword among modern topographers. No! if he 
wishes to say anything about pre-historic remains, Stone or Bronze imple- 
ménts, Bone Caves, Tumuli, Lake Dwellings, and, in a lesser degree, 
concerning Stone Camps and Earthworks, he must read and digest the works 
of authors who have made these studies a speciality. In some districts the 
comparatively newly discovered Ogam stones will find him occupation. 
Disused’ roads, Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon remains, will be better 
studied by comparison than by book-work. 

Having waded through the early periods and reached medieval times, 
he will then begin to work on more purely local details. He must study the 
history of his manor, for which purpose he will look-up the Domesday Book, 
Revenue Rolls, Pipe Rolls, Chancery Rolls, and the rest of the Record 
Office collection. 

Architecture, both domestic, ecclesiastical, and military, will now demand 
his attention. Probably our student begins by this time to appreciate the 
fact that if he can write a good parish history he is well qualified to indite 
an encyclopeedia ; this fact will rub itself in the further he goes. 

Biography now claims its own, for which purpose our tepographer must 
study Heraldic visitations (he will of course have made himself acquainted 
with the gentle science), Genealogies, and the family histories of his local 
worthies. ‘“ Wills are too obvious a source of information to need a word of 
comment. At Somerset House is the largest and most important collection. 
Occasionally underlings are rude, and intensify official requirements, par- 
ticularly at Somerset House. When this is the case, the truest kindness is 
at once to lodge an unexaggerated complaint.” Having lodged his complaint 
we should now recommend our topographer to return home and await an 
answer, which he will probably receive in due course. 

Our student will no doubt by this time have discovered that it is im- 
possible for one man to complete the work which he has undertaken to do. 
But if he is bitten by the topographical mania, he will go on and work away, 
gaining knowledge for himself, and collecting facts and fancies that someone 
else in days to come will utilize. 

Perhaps one of the most useful departments of archzological topography 
is the transcription and indexing of registers and other parish records. 
Our clergy too will be well advised if they make an exhaustive study of 
their churches before they go further a-field. However, be all this as 
it may, whether the topographer decides boldly to tackle the history of 
his parish from the distant days in which it first emerged from ocean, 
or is satisfied to treat one department of local history exhaustively, he 
will find Dr. Cox’s little book a very valuable guide. A vast amount 
of useless labour will be saved to the student if he follows the excellent 
advice laid down for him in this treatise. 
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“THE Book-HONTER In LONDON,” by: W. RoseErTs (Elliot Stock), deals 
rather diffusely with a subject that must always have a certain amount of 
fascination both for the antiquary and for the student of human nature. As 
far as morality goes there does not seem to be a pin to choose between the 
lower type of book-hunter, the book-borrower, and the book-thief. Mr. Roberts 
exposes the devious ways of each with an unsparing hand, but in doing so 
he challenges comparison with the more polished satirical humours of Hill 
Burton when dealing with the same theme. It does not say much for the 
value of book collecting asa stimulus to intellectual effort if Mr. Roberts’ 
paradoxical statement be true, that the greater the writer the smaller his 
library. Books do not appear to have much attraction for the fair sex, 
and in England the female bibliophile is at present’ an unknown quantity. 
Here is a chance for the New Woman to distinguish herself. We are told 
in the “Book-Hunter in London” that. “for all practical purposes, Queen 
Elizabeth may be regarded as the first distinguished femme bibliophile. 

The books she possessed before she ascended the throne are excessively 
rare, and even those owned by her after that event are by no means 
common.” Illustrations are given of one of the most valuable of these, viz., 
Queen Elizabeth’s Golden Manual of Prayer, which was sold at Christie's 
in 1893 for 1,220 guineas. The chapters on “Some Book-Hunting 
Localities” and on “ Bookstalls and Bookstalling,” take us from Mr. 
Quaritch’s and Messrs. Sotheran’s princely collections in Piccadilly to the 
barrows in Farringdon Road. The few streets and passages of Old London 
which are too narrow for much wheeled traffic to pass through seem to 
have been specially designed by Providetice to suit the requirements of the 
second-hand bookseller. The London County Council will, however, make 
short work of Holywell Street and such like thoroughfares that are now 
almost entirely dedicated to foot passengers, who can stroll along leisurely 
without any fear of being run down ‘by the “scorcher bikist,” or the hansom 
bowling along at ten miles an hour; and when these are gone, what harbour 
of rest will be left for the contemplative bibliophile ? 


“Nooks AND CORNERS OF PEMBROKESHIRE,” by H. THORNHILL TIMMINS 
(Elliot Stock), gives an account, with illustrations by the author, of many 
objects of archzological interest which are so far off the beaten track of 
the ordinary tourist as to be unknown to any but natives of the county or 
specialists. There are still many places in Pembrokeshire where the visitor 
can spend a pleasant holiday at the seaside in peace and contentment, 
without being subjected to all the terrible annoyances of the usual fashionable 
tourist resort. This is one, and perhaps the only, reason why we are sorry 
that Mr. Timmins has directed public attention to the attractions of Pem- 
brokeshire, for there are already signs that “ Little England beyond Wales ” 
will not much longer be able to preserve the charm of seclusion from the 
outer world. Tenby, one of the most delightful watering places in Wales, 
is longing to burst the bonds of its medizval walls (which are still happily 
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almost intact), and by building a promenade, pier, and landing stage, to tap 
the great body of cxcursionists from Bristol, Cardiff, and Swansea, who would 
soon convert it into as howling a wilderness as Blackpool or Skegness. 

Mr. Timmias has a keen eye for the picturesque, and there is hardly a 
bit of ancient achitecture or scenery worthy of being transferred to the artist’s 
sketch-book that has escaped his observant eye. If the physical beauties of the 
landscapes of South Wales have not been sufficiently appreciated, the same 
cannot be said of the beauty of the women, which was sufficient to attract 
the notice of kings, for Lucy Walters, the favourite of Charles II, “ that 
browne, beautifull, bold but insipid creature,” as Evelyn calls her, was born 
in the little village of Rosemarket in Pembrokeshire. Mr. Timmins gives 
a sketch of this frail beauty, copied from a contemporary portrait in the 
possession of a gentleman residing near Pembroke. 


“THe GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LiBRARY, ENGLISH ToPpoGRAPHY,” vols. vii. 
and viii. Edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock), These valuable 
reference volumes of classified extracts from the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 
1731 to 1863, continue to be issued with commendable regularity. ‘The two 
topographical volumes recently issued deal with the counties of Leicester, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, and Northumberland. 
Ecclesiology not unnaturally predominates in the extracts, particularly in such 
counties as Norfolk and Northampton, because for every old castle or manor 
house yet remaining there are at least a dozen ancient churches. It will 
surprise many to learn that in the earlier part of this century thatched 
churches were common in Norfolk. A drawing of the thatched church of 
Sarlingford appeared in 1813, but the contributor is careful to state that 
churches thus covered are common in the county, and instances one of the 
churches in the borough town of Thetford. The church of St. Julian, 
Norwich, which underwent much restoration in 1846, had a slate root 
substituted for the old one of thatch at that date. Many odds and ends of 
old customs and superstitions, now termed “‘folk-lore,” can be gleaned from 
these volumes. Few old documents are more interesting than inventories of 
almost any kind. In turning over these pages we have noted an inventory 
of the goods of a Barton-on-Humber farmer, in 1652; an inventory of the 
church goods of Carbrook, Norfolk, in 1628, including a variety of books 
not usually found in a church; and an elaborate inventory of “ Ornamental 
Plate, etc,” formerly at Oxnead Hall. This last list, apparently drawn up by 
one of the Pastons in 1673, just before their advancement to the peerage as 
Viscounts and then Earls of Yarmouth, is of special value, as it describes 
the pictures and various costly ornaments of the rooms with much detail. 
These volumes, like their predecessors, reflect much credit on all 
concerned. It is only the really large libraries that can afford the space for 
perfect sets of the cumbersome issues of the Gentleman's Magazine, but 
almost everyone interested in local history and antiquities can find room and 
money for the score or so of comely white volumes that give the cream of the 
old standard journal of the archzeologists of the past. 
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Unper the direction of the “General Literature Committee” of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Proressor Sayce has edited 
the well-known “ History or Basytonia” by GEorGE SmitH. Under 
the direction of the “ Tract Committee” of the same well-meaning Society 
he has produced an independent work entitled .“‘ PATRIARCHAL PaLEs- 
TINE.” The distinction is significant. The name of the author of the 
former book is sufficient to recommend it; the latter and larger work 
is a-tract of the most dangerous character. The author's sneers at the 
“Higher Criticism” will please the uncritically orthodox, to whom they 
are clearly addressed. The discovery by Mr. Pinches of the names of 
Chedor-laomer, Arioch, and Tidal, would have pleased every genuine 
scholar, had there been a vestige of foundation for it. Others have 
already shown that the so-called discovery is based on a mis-reading, 
and even where the inscription has been rightly read, the identification 
with the Biblical names is by.no means certain. We may add that the 
notorious tablet is not contemporary with Chedor-laomer, but is-of the 
fourth century B.c. It is probably astrological in character, and its 
historical value is a minus quantity. In this case Professor Sayce has 
been misled by another, and would have been the better for a little 
“Higher Criticism.” But what is to be said of such a method as is 
exemplified in his treatment of the custom of sacrificing the first-born 
(p. 183)? Here he alone is responsible. 


**Tt was at Beer-sheba that the temptation came to Abraham to sacrifice his first- 
born, his only son Isaac. The temptation was in accordance with the fierce ritual of 
Syria, and traces of the belief which had called it into existence are to be found in the 
early literature of Babylonia. . . . . But Abraham was to be taught a better way. 

. . «+ At the last moment his hand was stayed, a new and better revelation was 
made to him, and a ram was substituted for his son. It cannot be accidental that, as 
Clermont-Gauneau has pointed out, we learn from the temple tariffs of Carthage and 
Marseilles that in the later ritual of Phoenicia a ram took the place of the earlier human 
sacrifice.” 

As put by Professor Sayce, this is as clear a case of an etiological 
myth as ever existed. Either the author is so ignorant of archeology as 
to be unable to recognise what his own words make abundantly clear, 
or—but it would be harsh to mention the other horn of the dilemma. 


“ ManuaL or Woop CarvinG,” by WILLIAM Bemrose (Bemrose & Sons, 
Ltd.), has reached the twentieth edition, but when and after a lapse of how 
many years we are unable to say, as for some inscrutable reason no date is 
given either on the title-page or elsewhere in the book. However, even if a 
twentieth edition has not been called for a week after publication, as appears 
to have been the case with some of Miss Marie Corelli’s charming novels, it 
is clear that Mr. W. Bemrose’s Manual of Wood Carving is a popular work, 
and we think deservedly so. 






| 








250. Notices of New Publications. 


It is beyond our province to criticise the portion of the book which deals 
with modern wood carving and its appliances, but the readers of the Rediguary 
will find much to interest them in the well-chosen examples of ancient furni- 
ture ; and in the chapter on “ English Domestic Woodwork” Mr. Bemrose 
seems to have confined his attention exclusively to wood carving of the post- 
Reformation period. This is rather a pity ; for, although the old Gothic 
spirit survives in some of the woodwork in the Renaissance style, the art of 
wood carving was on the down-grade in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and had lost all the boldness which characterises the earlier period. The 
Jacobean designers excelled in producing a rich decorative effect by the skilful 
blending of scrolls of foliage and debased classical geometrical patterns. This 
effect has been greatly enhanced by age, which has darkened the colour of the 
oak, and numberless polishings with beeswax, which give a play of light along 
the edges of all the parts in relief; but all the wood carving on the. Jacobean 
furniture has the radical. defect of flatness. The treble chest of’ drawers 
illustrated on plate xix., and the settle on plate xx., show us the style at its 
best. In a future edition we hope the author will give for comparison and 
instruction one or two specimens of the exquisite Gothic poppy heads, bench- 
ends, misereres, and chests that are to be found in so many of our old 
churches. Mr. Bemrose would add to our interest in the.examples of ancient 
domestic furniture he illustrates if he would tell us where they came from, and 
to whom they now belong. 

In the chapter on “ English Domestic Woodwork” some valuable hints 
are given as to how the various pieces of furniture in a modern house were 
evolved. Like Darwin’s monkey, who got up on his hind legs and became a 
man, the box took unto itself legs, and became in.the process of time a chest 
of drawers, a settle, or a cabinet. ee aa 

The tricks of the “faker” of ‘‘ antique furniture,’ who simulates the 
effects of age by stain to darken the wood, a revolving wire brush to take off 
the sharp edges of the carving, and the “ wormer” for producing worm-holes 
artificially, are ruthlessly exposed. The author tells us that forgeries may 
best be detected by the “feel” of the surface, and by carefully examining the 
plain parts of the wood, which are the most difficult to imitate. 

Mr. Bemrose’s Manual of Wood Carving is tastefully bound, well printed, 
and copiously illustrated with good plates reproduced from photographs by 
the collotype process. We earnestly sympathise with the author’s attempt to 
educate the smug middle classes of England in all matters pertaining to the 
arts and crafts for which their forefathers were once famous, and to improve 
the hideous vulgarity of their furniture, whose only merit is that it is so badly 
made that it will soon tumble to pieces. 
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and Warrior—Imitation Wedgwood 
Vase —Mark on Swansea Etruscan 
Vase ‘ 78-85 
Entrance of Thirst "House—Longitu- 
dinal Section and Plan—Transverse 
Section of the Second Chamber— 
Penannular Brooch—Fibule from 
Thirst House —Disc-shaped Brooch 
—Dragonesque Brooch — Hinged 
Ornament — Toilet Accessories— 
Pins (2)— Pendant —Portions of an 
Inscription on a Mortarium 88-98 
Plan Interments, Deep Dale— 
Bronze Armlet—Bronze Ring and 
Iron Knife ‘ ++ 100, 101 
Sculptured Stone Ball found in the 
Parish of Towie, Aberdeenshire— 
Three Sculptured Faces of Towie 
Stone Ball — Diagram showing what 
becomes of the ends of the bands 
which form the spirals-——Sculptured 
Slab at entrance of Newgrange 
Tumulus—Spiral Patterns on Font 
at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire— 
Group of three spirals, Newgrange 
Tumulus—Spirals, each shaded 
differently— Diagram showing false 
method of connecting spirals 102-105 
Cross at Neuadd Siarmon, front and 
left side—Ditto, back and right 
side «+ 107, 108 
Cross No. 3 at Penmon, ‘Anglesey TIO, 111 
Saxon Bronze-Gilt Fibula, found at 
eet? Seis code L «ee 





Spitalfields ncaa 8 - 

Quin A 4 e, Ground 
Phan Chatter Garth—Cloister, 
North Walk— West Front 131-135 

Leaden Tablet with Inseri 
tion, found at Dymock—Froni and 
back of Leaden Tablet found on 
Rag Moor, Yorkshire 141-149 

View of Youghal, Co. Waterford— 


Sir Walter Ralegh’s House at 
Youghal—Saint Mary’s Church, 
East Window before the restoration, 
15§2- m 


showing re turret at gate 
French Baker’s T: ° 
Spindle and Whodi—Womaa with 
Distaff and Spindle on carved 
miserere in on Church— 
Woman a Aran Island : 
commencment of the operation ; 
extending the thread ; twisting the 
thread ; winding the thread on the 
spindle—Six Views of Shetland 
Spinning Wheel ee + 166-173 
South Door Northorpe Church oo O77 
Porter’s Pack from Corea ‘ 179 
Fragments of Cross Shaft at Rolleston 181 
Scottish Beggar’s Badge os we 582 
Cup found at Congleton ° -. 183 
Bronze Dagger from Castleisland 193 
West cnd of Ringmer Church, with 
Bell-turret of 1604—Bell found in 
1885 in the foundations of ancient 
tower of Ringmer Church—West 
end of Ringmer Church, with 
wooden belfry and ancient tower 194-196 
“Teno No ian Drinking Bowls— 
inking Bowls—Nor- 
ome soee Bont Tankards— Norwegian 
Carved Vessels—Designs on lids of 
N i Tankards—Purchase- 
knob of Tankar|—Various forms of 
Lions on lids of Norwegian 
Tankards—Norwegian Hand Man- 
Weoden Dog’ T ine 
‘ongs at lanyn » 
sie Dog Teoma Dog Tongs 
at Bangor Cathedra!—Iron Dog 
Tongs — seo handles at 
Doe tees lesey— Wooden 
ongs ‘at Cioflock: Hereford- 
shin Weoden Dog Tongs at 
Lianiestyn, Carnarvonshire—Dog 
Tongs at Clynnog Fawr 211-216 
Ground Plan of Weem at Pitcur— 
Weem at Pitcur, interior views 218-221 
Enamelled Bronze Pin of “Late 
Celtic ” Workmanship 225 
Cup-Marked Stone — Capend: Ring, 
Markings on Stone .. 
Leaden Cistern at Bradley Cour 
Furniture Support . . 
Leaden Font at Walton-on-the-Hill . 
Keys of Dervish Treasury at Dongola 
Welsh en a ational _ 
tume . ee 
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